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THOUGHT MADE VISIBLE. 


Tats result is achieved not only by the marvelous contrivances of 
the present era, but by those ancient inventions, painting, sculpture, 
and writing. It is one object of the fine arts to enliven existing notions, 
and awake to new vigor ideas that already lie slumbering in the soul. 
The arts of painting and sculpture flourish to maturity only in the high- 
est perfection of civilization. At such a period they lose their first 
character of simple utility, when it is their sole purpose to make 
thought seen, and contribute to the luxury of an age when wealth has 
emancipated a large class from the necessity of constant toil, and cul- 
tivated intellect and taste demand appropriate gratification. ‘The artist 
is impelled to his labor, not only by that love of ideal beauty which 
exists in his mind, but also by the hope that fame will give him a 
reputation, brilliant as the hues of his own colors, and much more last- 
ing. The desire of wealth may also mingle in his wishes without 
degrading the nobleness of his high aspirations. ‘The encouragement 
necessary to stimulate his exertions is furnished only in a state of so- 
ciety when his works may be sought to adorn the mansions of wealth 
and the palaces of nobility; when mind is polished to derive keen 
pleasure from the perception of beauty in works of art; when taste 18 
cultured to such delicacy as to appreciate inventive and imitative skill, 
‘to be improved by the view of its productions, and qualified thus to 
admire still more successful efforts of creative genius. Civilization 
ripens the luxury of art. The fine arts, however, are matured into 
the perfection which they ultimately attain, by the assiduous cultivation 
given to the germs of them which spring up in a rude state of society. 
The uncouth figures which the Indian makes upon a piece of bark 
with the point of his arrow, representing by the rough sketch some 
event that he wishes to narrate, merit greater notice than their intrinsic 
worth can claim. In executing his design he exercises the same fac- 
ulties which work in the mind of Canova or ‘Titian, as they pursue 
their labors on the marble or the canvas. His rude carving marks 
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the embryo state of the arts. ‘heir figures of life and beauty denote 
the arts in their expanded bloom. ‘The progress made is like 
that of a plant transferred from the field or wood, to the hot-house or 
the garden, where that which was a humble blossom on a thorny shrub, 
becomes a rose with deepened color and more splendid form—the 
queen of flowers. ‘The humble sketch of the savage is the first in that 
series of attempts which results in a finely wrought picture. He aims 
only to convey thought; there are ideas in his mind, which, by the mate- 
rials that nature aflurds him, he seeks to transmit to the mind of 
another; and this is the primary design of almost every attempt that 
man makes at imitation. ‘The thoughts and feelings that teem in his 
soul first find utterance in language, revealing themselves in speech to 
the mental world. He employs next the expressive language of 
siyns, and soon, by mere marks of imitation, begins his alphabet of ar. 
tificial expression. He rudely graves figures of men and things, and 
endeavors to make their position and arrangement tell the story of 
transpiring or past events. As the practice continues, changes creep 
in, arbitrary marks are introduced to widen the range of expression ; 
and from this common origin may grow the arts of writing by pictures, 
by hieroglyphies, and by characters representing vocal sounds, 

The arts of painting and sculpture never lose this primary design. 
Their germs sprang up simply for the utile of expressing thought, 
‘The skillful artist seeks the dulce of gratifying luxurious taste by in- 
vesting thought with life and beauty. He creates an ideal form, and en- 
deavors to transfer the beautiful conception laboring in his mind to the 
marble or the canvas. tle must have as clear an apprehension of the 
idea he would develop, as the poet who would touch our sensibilities by 
his numbers, or the orator who would move us by his eloquence. 
The elegance with which thought and feeling are expressed constitute 
the attractive beauty of the piece. ‘Thus there is a style in the fine 
arts as well as in writing. ‘The colors on the canvas are but unmean- 
ing stains, unless they breathe with thought: without expression the 
statue is but a marble block. 

We may now view the peculiar advantages and proper sphere of 
each of these arts, and of writing, as the medium of thought. ‘The most 
proper field of painting 1s to express the beautiful. The sensible ob- 
jects which excite emotions of pleasure in the mind by their loveliness, 
are the subjects to warm the fancy and employ the art of the painter. 
The features of the human countenance, beaming with expression and 
intelligence, the graceful form, the symmetrical edifice, the landscape, 
may all be vividly represented to the mind on the breathing canvas. 
But painting, although most pleased to linger among the beautiful, does 
not confine itself here, but often attempts to delineate objects of sub- 
limity and grandeur. The sky blackened by the tempest which 1s 
spreading desolation beneath, the forked lightning which plays among 
the sable drapery of the sky and reveals the rolling billows tossing the 
desparing mariners, have often been rivaled by the colors of the 
painter. Many of the passions which agitate the human breast he may 
depict in the countenance which comes from his hand, almost glowing 
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with the flush of life and illumined by the immortal spirit. In the 
features appears ambition, with its high purpose and inflexible determi- 
nation, or benevolence with its heavenly expression. Malice and re- 
venge frown in the contracted brow, scorn exerts its Withering power 
in the curling lip, and envy scowls in every feature of the distorted 
countenance , sportive humor appears playing about the flexible mouth 
and expanded brow, giving the whole visage its mirthful expression. 

Painting has indeed great scope for the display of its power, and a 
wide field in which to select its subjects. ‘These it presents direetly 
to the sight—the sense through which impressions are most forcibly 
made on the mind. ‘The idea of a landscape, with much of its beautiful 
scenery, its hills and vales, its green wood and silvery stream, is con- 
veyed to the mind at a single glance, with a strength which description 
might despair of equaling, except to one of the most active fancy. An 
eye-wilness might exhaust all his resources of language in relating the 
horrors of a battle, and still fail of conveying an adequate idea of the 
scene to those unaccustomed to the din of arms and the fury of the 
conflict. But on the canvas the whole scene is spread before us. 
We stand on an eminence from which we behold the field of strife. 
The heavy columns meet in deadly conflict; the shock arrests the 
advance of the bands ; carnage rages with fury, and the crimson blood 
dyes the ground. A lingering death depicts agony on the features of 
the wounded ; their groans almost reach our ears ; our feelings are 
absorbed in the scene, and we are almost hurried into the belief that 
the reality is before us. Such is the power of painting to convey a 
vivid impression of the things it represents. 

The field of sculpture is more limited. This art is incapable of ex- 
pressing any extensive scenes of ordinary occurrence. ‘The landing 
of the pilgrims, which forms a fine subject for the painter, with the 
ship in the distance, the bay, the snow-mantled hills, and the bleak 
sky, would mock the art of the sculptor, except, perhaps, in the branch 
of it called relief, which in some respects resembles painting. A bat- 
tle represented by a group of statues in the act of engaying in deadly 
contlict, would be a violation of true taste, Sculpture has not so wide a 
field in its power of representing in the features the passions of the mind. 
A frowning brow or an angry countenance wrought in the marble of 
almost ethereal whiteness would excite disgust; the leer of envy or 
the expression of scorn would offend every correct taste ; the playful 
smile of mirth would degrade the noble art. 

ut if the true province of sculpture is less extensive than that of 
painting, if it cannot express as great a variety of ideas, it can exhibit 
those of the most noble and exalted character far more forcibly. The 
effort most congenial to it, is the representation of calm dignity and 
noble elevation of soul in the human countenance, and the rounding of 
the person in the most beautiful proportion. Were a man to be de- 
scribed at the moment when anger or revenge had thrown its discom- 
posing lines over his features, or mirth clothed them with a sunny 
smile, the painter might there find a subject of his pleasing art. But 
were he to be represented with his feelings in the calmness ol repose, 
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the fire of his intellect unobscured by the dark clouds of passion, and 
his countenance reflecting the living spirit, the image of its Maker— 
that were an object to warm the fancy and inspire the enthusiasm of 
the sculptor. tHe forms in his mind the image to be copied in marble, 
and with thrilling delight in the perfection of the living picture, seizes 
the chisel and commences his labor on the rude mass before him, 
Anxiously he watches the progress of the work, and when, after much 
toil and care, he realizes the triumph of his art, with what ecstasy 
does he view the exact copy of the original! ‘The brow bearing the 
marks of intellectual greatness and magnanimity of soul, the lips in- 
dicating firmness of character, every feature conspiring to express the 
noble qualities that adorn humanity, are before him, and attest the con- 
summate power of his art, As we stand before the marble, and recog. 
nize the majestic form of some benefactor of our country or race, we 
gaze with enthusiastic rapture on the representation, and almost for- 
getting it is but cold and lifeless stone, clothe it with the attributes of 
life. Fancy alinost persuades us that those limbs have motion,—those 
features power to express the varying feelings of the soul,—that mouth 
a tongue about to address us in words of breathing eloquence. Or 
perhaps we almost imagine, that having become a celestial inhabitant, 
he has descended to earth adorned with the flowing robes of the upper 
city ; or that his earthly form, freed from every thing repulsive in death, 
and retaining only its loveliness, is invested with permanent beauty, 

Such feelings, however, are experienced only when we are wrought 
to the highest pitch of enthusiasm, and suffer our imagination to gain 
the mastery over our reason. ‘The greatest effect which the view of 
a perfect statue has on most minds, is to convey a correct and vivid 
idea of the character presented, and to excite high adiniration of the 
power of the art and the skill of the artist. In statuary the human 
form can be perfectly represented to two of the senses. It would be 
difficult for one burn blind, to conceive from the act of touch, how the 
prominences of the person can appear on the plain canvas ; but inthe 
statue, they would be perfectly obvious. In exhibiting colors sculp- 
ture makes no pretensions; it overlooks such minor distinctions, and 
is satistied to express the noble feelings—the soul. Painting excites 
our admiration ; but sculpture heightens this feeling to reverence, al- 
most to adoration. It strikes us with a degree of awe, being more 
ideal, ethereal, divine. 

To the expressive power of writing we find it difficult to fix a limit. 
Almost every idea which has ever sprung into existence in the mind, 
from the earliest impressions of the child to the sublime conceptions 
of a Newton, might be embodied in words, which might be placed in 
permanent characters upon the written page. Language is equally 
well suited to the description of the material creation,—of the events of 
history,—of the actions performed on the theatre of life,—of abstract 
truths. And writing is the body enclosing language as the soul vivi- 
fying its envelop. ‘Ihe sounds which convey ideas, and are fleeting 3 
the breath of man, are associated in constant fellowship with artificial 
shapes, displaying thought to those who behold them. The letters are 
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informed with mental life. Writing feels a confidence in its power to 
record all the kinds of ideas and feelings that arise in the soul. As a 
far-running vehicle of knowledge, nothing is more fit than the char- 
acters flowing from the “ pen of a ready writer.” They are the pano- 
rama of thought. Painting has indeed been used to perpetuate the 
knowledge of historical events; and in the Mexican empire, it was 
the principal medium of intelligence, though very imperfect. It can 
represent an action only in a fixed state. The description of a single 
day’s events in our revolution would require a vast number of paint- 
ings. How would the battle of Bunker Hill, with the many and rapid 
events of that glorious day, be described by this means’? ‘The em- 
barking of the enemy, their passage across the bay, the landing, the 
forming of the troops in array of battle, the conflagration of the 
neighboring town, and the other scenes of the action, would require in 
their delineation as many different paintings. But in the written de- 
scriptions, the mind is conducted through each successive scene by 
easy transitions, while the imagination being kindled forms for itself a 
living, moving picture. It may not indeed be excited as by a paint- 
ing which brings the subjects directly to the sight—the impression may 
be less forcible and less firmly fixed in the mind—but the history 
would be learned more correctly, and the ideas conveyed have a closer 
connection. It is a drama in which we see not only the great actions 
and personages, but the smaller circumstances of the shifting scenes, the 
joints on which turn the grand events. A play with which we are unac- 
quainted is made more intelligible by an attentive reading, than by the 
most gorgeous representation. ‘The latter is most pleasing when it 
exhibits a familiar and favorite piece. Such is the relation of histor- 
ical painting to historical writing. And in the description of natural 
scenery—what painter could draw a more lovely picture than that de- 
lineated by Milton in his description of Eden? A painter might draw 
the objects as they appear in the camera of the poet's verse. ‘Thus 
the bard assists the painter; and the painter in turn contributes to in- 
spire the lay of the poet. The deeds of heroes are best described by 
the historian, or the living strains of the bard. ‘The achievements of 
Achilles need not a painter to give them finer touches than Ilomer has 
done, nor those of A®neas a more skillful delineator than Virgil. But 
in describing the persons of the heroes themselves, writing must yield 
to its sister arts. The ancients have told us of the form of Alexander, 
of the turn of his head and the quickness of his eye, of his fair coun- 
tenance and fragrant breath: but could we view the paintings of him 
by Apelles, or his statues by Lysippus, we should feel the inadequacy 


of language to give us a perfect idea of the countenance and form of 
the conqueror. But writing will perpetuate ideas a longer space of 


time. The statue stands alone, a single work of art, and when time 
crumbles it, is forever lost. ‘The colors of the painting fade away no 
more to brighten on the canvas. But written works, multiplied by the 
pen and the press, will remain to the end of time. 

Sculpture, then, produces works which most resemble the objects 
they represent ; is the most exalted means of describing the most noble 
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objects, and impresses them forcibly on the mind, Painting is wider 
in its range, less ethereal and exalted in its nature, and, presenting 
its objects to the sense of sight, strongly affects the beholder. Wy. 
ting has the power of expressing the whole range of thought, but in a 
jnanner less forcible and impressive. 

A curious thing it is,—this impressing the mind on marble,—on can- 
vas,—on paper. A thought—what is it!) An impalpable, spiritual 
something, seemingly too ethereal to be caught by Our gross instruments, 
and, more swiftly winged than the lightnings, too light to be detained, 
even could it once be taken. Yet man holds it a prisoner. A few 
strokes of the chisel, and it is fixed in the stone. ‘The brush glides 
over the canvas, and thought is fast imbedded in the colors. The pen 
disfigures the fair sheet with a few marks, and even in those most 
humble traces dwells divine, godlike thought. 


THE GRAVE OF HEARTS. 


Canots glad through sky are thrilling, 
From a songster of the air, 

Till he sees a vale of sadness ;— 
Hearts of truth are buried there! 


Solemn cypress-boughs o’erhanging, 
Cast a dense and holy gloom ; 
Clouds above with brows enshaded, 


Softly weep upon the tomb. 


Richly laden, comes Ambition, 
Gazer on the sun till blind, 

Sighless, throws away his treasure, 
Leaves a heart of truth behind. 


Years roll by and now returning, 
Hoar Ambition totters slow, 

(iropes to find his ancient treasure, 
Strives in tears—'tis far below ! 


Let the true heart, never yielding, 
Learn to live alone and brave! 

‘Gainst the World's dead body struggle, 
Beating lifelike in the grave ! 


Friendship here wings down immortal, 
Love, with sweet and heav'nly art; 
Linking in embrace celestial, 
Bead above the Grave of Hearts. 





A ROMANCE OF THE REVOLUTION. 


Mingled clouds are now fast flying, 
Holy sunbeams, shining strong, 
Through the last drops, flash bright rainbows, 


And the bird renews his song. 


A ROMANCE OF THE REVOLUTION. 


Livino under wholesome laws, and in the engagement of civil lib- 
erty, the present generation is apt to forget the hardships encountered 
by their forefathers, So long and uninterrupted has been our posses- 
sion of freedom of thought and action, that it now seems a natural 
right, to which none would deny our claims. Yet reflection tells us 
it was not thus a century since. Ere that boon, compared with which 
all others are as naught, was granted, many a hard-contested battle was 
fought, much noble blood was shed. ‘The battle-field bore witness to 
the reluctance with which others yielded to our just demands. All 
the tender ties, which unite heart to heart, were severed by the raging 
strife. ‘Those were truly the days in which the metal of men was 
tested by the crucible of dangers. Although numbers acquitted them- 
selves in the trial with honors, we only wish to mention the example 
of one, Whose patriotism compelled him to make the greatest of hu- 
man sacrifices—the object of his ardent love. Nor do we intend to 
portray a romance of fiction, but a romance of stern reality. 

“Sunset was flinging the golden mantle of its sinking god on moun- 
lain, wave, and tree; the song of birds was dying as each sought his 
nest in the clustering foliage or scented bower,” and the landscape, as 
lar as the eye could reach, presented the tranquil and mellow appear- 
nce, anticipative of approaching twilight, when two riders issued 
irom the park fronting the mansion of a Carolinian planter. The one 
was a handsome, prepossessing youth; his companion a beautiful fair 
one, in whose rosy cheek and laughing eye might be traced the sweet 
innocence of girlhood. Onward they cantered, making the forest ring 
with their merry voices. Bright hope, and still brighter love, glad- 
dened their youthful hearts. ‘To them the present was a scene of 
bliss, and the future only appeared as the fulfillment of their bright 
dreams of wedded happiness. No dark cloud had as yet lowered over 
their sunny horizon. This young couple continued their ride, untl 
low, ominous mutterings of thunder, accompanied with quick flashes 
of lightnings, warned them that it was time to return. Before reach- 
ing home, black clouds were sailing over their heads, and big drops of 
rain were descending. ‘These fair equestrians were Alexander Hume 
and Ellen Lacy. 

Young Hume had been for some time anxious to join his country- 
men in their contest for Liberty, but refrained from doing so at the so- 
licitation of his father. Although he had not arrived at maturity, he 
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would not have been so easily constrained, had not other than paternal 
influences swayed his inclinations. He had frequently resolved to 
join Sumpter or Marion, but whenever he mentioned the subject to his 
lady-love, her tears and pleading looks melted his determination. Bur 
before the present evening, he had never expressed the wish nearest 
his heart. With a lover's eloquence he had made the fair Ellen con. 
fess her fondness, and consent to become his plighted bride. The 
eager lover was anxious for the marriage day to be appointed. The 
lady, while the tell-tale blushes mantled o’er her cheeks, finally con- 
sented. Amid such sweet communings and fond glances, the hours 
flew on unnoticed. 

But they were suddenly awakened from their happy dreams. One 
of young Hume's family servants burst into the room, with the startling 
intelligence, that a band of tories had surrounded his father’s mansion, 
and were committing the most horrible atrocities. The young man 
bade a hasty adieu to his betrothed, received a miniature of her charm- 
ing features, and mounting his fiery steed, dashed off. His father’s 
dwelling was some miles distant, but by application of his spurs, he 
soon arrived within sight of what was once his home. But now, alas! 
all that could be seen was a smoking heap of logs. For several min- 
utes he stood mute with astonishment and surprise. His manly soul 
was dismayed by the appalling sight. Even at the distance where he 
stood, lie could perceive a body of terrified slaves grouped around some 
object which he could not distinguish. He hastened forward, and 
there, horrible sight for a son! he beheld his father hanging from the 
limb of a tree, with every muscle stiffened in the agonies of death. 
or some minutes he stood overcome with grief. He then cut the 
rope, and enfolded the cold corpse in his arms. The death of those 
we love is a source of sadness at all times, but when it occurs in such 
a terrible form, the sight almost pierces the brain. This was young 
Hume's only parent. His mother had been taken from him in infancy, 
and the /ather possessed all the affection, which would have been due to 
her. Ile now reproached himself for not taking arms and joining the 
defenders of his country. He saw how closely the chain of Love 
had entwined his heart. ‘That cold, calm face seemed to reproach 
him with inactivity. He now made a vow to devote himself to his 
country, and avenge the murder of his parent. 

\fter discharging the last duties to the dead, with a heart sad, but 
thirsting for vengeance, he joined the army on its march against Sa- 
vannah. ‘The prospect of fame or military advancement awakened 
no emotion of emulation within his bosom. His enthusiasm was 
tinctured with despair. The lightheartedness of his companions 1n 
arms sounded like mockery. The polite courtesy of the Count D’Es- 
taing, in granting the besieged twenty-four hours for deliberation, chafed 
his impetuous spirit. Instead of granting a delay, he would have im- 
mediately rushed on to the assault. While the pall of night hung over 
the slumbering army, he passed the sentinels and wandered in the 
neighboring woods. ‘The cool breeze that fanned his cheek, in some 
degree tranquilized his mind. His thoughts would mount to the em- 
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pyrean realms, from which he had so suddenly been precipitated 
His imagination painted his betrothed in tears and disconsolate. A 
prophetic warning seemed to whisper, that the approaching day would 
be fatal to him. He endeavored to shake off his desponds nev, but 
without success. But he determined, if death should come. his lif 
should be sold as dear as possible, 

The morning’s reveille summoned him back to the e unp. The com 
1) uider select d him as a he rald to be ir the flag vo! peace to the ene- 
mv. in answer, he received their defiance. The soldiers were 
drawn up ain battle-array, and the destructive cannonading commence: 
Rank after rank was mowed down, and still others continued to ad- 
vanee, to share the same fate. ‘The French were cut to pieces, or had 
already retreated, A few brave, invincible Americans still stood their 
vround. Alexander Hume, as a young lion, rushed where the fight 
was the most fierce. Ile heeded not the balls whizzing around him. 
the vlistening swords, or the bloody corpses that obstructed his path 
His litle band was dropping off without hope of succor; the only al 
ternative Was to retreat, or strike a bold stroke for a glorious Victory or 
death. The latter was their choice, At their leader's command, - " 
foaming billow dashed against the stony breakers, they rushed up to 
the very cannon’s mouth. ‘The forked flames glared ‘in their faces, 
but their dauntless hearts never flinched. Young Hume raised the 
flag staff, and with his reeking sword cut his way at the head of the 
little band who were determined to conquer OF die At le ngth, hom- 
wed imon all sides, and covered with wounds, they fell 

The battle was now over, and sorrowing friends were searching 
amoug the dead for their loved ones, when the still corpse of young 
Hume was discovered. ‘The clotted blood showed where the sharp, 
mortal steel had entered. The funeral shroud was prepared, and the 
body was stripped, when a miniature, crimsoned with the blood of his 
now lifeless heart, was discovered. A few weeks more and he would 
have clasped the blushing bride to his bosom. That countenance, 
pale and frigid in the sleep of death, would have been wreathed with 
smiles of happiness. In sad array they bore him to the tomb of his 
fathers. ‘The blow was too heavy for his plighted bride. Like the 
drooping lily, she gradually faded. ‘The cord of Love was snapped, 
and that of life ceased to vibrate. Her grave was made by the side 
of her lover's, and there she sleeps. And their loving souls now com- 
mune in that bright land where all are happy. 
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PATRIOTISM AND PHILANTHROPY, DISTINGUISHED AND 
RECONCILED. 


Tue love of Country and the love of Mankind are two leading prin- 
ciples of action in the human heart. Each ip its appropriate sphere is 
exalted in its aims, and well worthy the man and the Christian. Apd 
when properly blended in the same individual, they help to make y 
that beautiful symmetry of character, which at once adorns and ele. 
vates the fallen nature of man, and restores to view traces of its primeval 
excellence. oth are the offspring of Benevolence, and are hearly 
allied to that great principle of love, which alone distinguishes heaven 
from hell; and which, if universally acted upon, would make a para- 
dise of earth. He who is destitute of these, or, in other words, who 
acts from mere selfishness, irrespective of the rights and happiness of 
others, is undeserving the name of man, and needs nothing but a 
removal of all restraint from his heart, to render him a fit companion 
for the Spirits of the world below. 

‘The love of Mankind is evidently an inherent principle in the heart, 
implanted in man by the hand of his Maker. And only by a long 
course of flayrant crimes, calculated to do violence to this principle, 
or by a series of successive injuries and disappointments, tending to 
alienate the heart from all feelings of sympathy with fellow beings, 
are its traces ever entirely obliterated. 

It implies in its full force, the cherishing a kind regard toward the 
Whole human family, and a disposition to promote, as far as in us lies, 
the happiness of every individual. It extends to the enemy as well as 
the friend. And not only demands that we spare our deadliest foe, 
when he has fallen into our hands, unless the attainment of some higher 
end requires the sacrifice of his life; but also bids us administer the 
healing bali to his wounds, and soothe his dying agonies. The treat- 
ment of Col, Ledyard and his gallant band by the British, was one of 
the most flagrant outrages against the principle of Philanthropy the 
world ever witnessed ; while the rescue of Capt. Smith by Pocahon- 
tas, is a no less noted example of the triumph of that principle. The 
one cannot be too highly censured, the other elicits the unqualified ap- 
probation of all. 

It may perhaps be a matter of some doubt, whether the love of 
Country, like Philanthropy, is an innate principle of the mind, or 
whether it is the result of cultivation merely. The roving disposition 
of men in the earlier ages of the world, and of many of the more rude 
and barbarous tribes of the present day, would seem to indicate that man, 
in his natural state, is a migratory being ; and that a cultivated mode 
of life, a desire for mutual improvement and assistance, and an at- 
tachment to friends, have kindled up the fires of Patriotism in his 
breast. Whatever may have been its origin, the present constitution 
= society renders its existence essential to the highest good of the 
whole, 


rom the family cirele up to those governments on whose domin- 
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ions “ the sun never sets ;” like so many wheels of a machine al! sub- 
servient to the general plan, the complicated mac hinery of society 
tends towards one general result; and by this wise arrangement men 
are mutually bound to protect each other, and to assist in strengthen- 
ing the common bond that unites them together. Patriotism does not 
demand that we hate our foes, in order that we m: ay the more effectually 
defend our country; but it does require that we cherish so high a re- 
gard for our country, that when its safety demands it, we stand ready 
tio take up arms in its defense ; just as it is the duty of a father or 
elder brother to protect the weaker members of a family from an en- 
raged neighbor, while kind feeling may prompt him, at the very next 
hour, to deny himself for the sake of obliging that neighbor 

Patriotism .nay be carried too far. This fi ult was perhaps more com- 
mon formerly than at present, especially among the Greeks and Romans. 
Love of Country with them was considered the first of virtues, and 
seems, in part at least, to have rooted out Philanthropy. ‘This doubt- 
less led them into wars that might in some cases have been avoided, 
had these two principles been more equally balanced. And yet we 
are constrained to believe, that a more ardent Patriotism was called 
for then, in order to secure the safety of their Country, than at the 
present time ; and more now than will be when wars shall have ceased 
from off the earth. But some, in anticipation of that day, have pro- 
ceeded faster than the progress of Christianization in the world would 
dictate; and as a consequence have erred on the side of Philanthropy. 
(Pardon the misnomer.) But that human governments will be entirely 
abolished, even in the glorious days of the millenium, remains yet to 
be shown. 

Having thus briefly touched upon the origin of these two principles, 
we will next proceed to notice some of the points in which they differ. 
And, first, they differ in respect to the nature of the objects to w hich 
they relate. Patriotism seeks to guard the nation’s honor and the 
nation’s rights from outward assaults—to adopt that system of govern- 
ment which will result in the greatest present good to the country, and 
which will also perpetuate and secure the same to posterity—to enact, 
and execute on principles of justice, those laws, that will best protect 
the personal rights of all, 

Philanthropy aims at both public and private happiness. It discards 
every system that would exalt one portion of community, by infringing 
upon the rights of another. It bids us extend the frie sndly hand of 
charity for the relief of the distressed, of whatever name or nation, 
color or condition. It only waits to know that the suflerer is one of 
the lost race of Adam, however degraded by iniquity or sunken in 
pollution; and like some angel of mercy it flies to his relief. In the 
language of scripture, “it comforts those who mourn, lifts up those 
that are bowed down; strengthens the weak hands and confirms the 
feeble knees ; binds up the broken-hearted, proclaims liberty to the 
captive, and the opening of the prison-doors to those that are bound ; 
feeds the hungry, clothes the naked, and visits the wre ta and the 
latherless in their afflictions.” 
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They differ also in the extent of their benevolent influence. The 
one from the very nature of the case 18 limited to a single country, and 
has in view at most the good of only a few hundred thousand indi. 
viduals. The other is world-wide in its interests; it knows no 
bounds. It regards alikethe well being of the Pagan, the Mohamme. 
dan, and the enlightened Christian, It grasps the world in its embrace. 
and looks upon the remotest of the human family as a brother. Like 
the sun in his course, it would leave no haunt of wretchedness unvis. 
ited by its cheering beams of sympathy ; and, like him, it returns again 
and again to the lonely hovel, and smiles upon its miserable occupants 

But a still more important difference regards the amount of self-de. 
nial requisite for carrying out the two principles. A man may be a 
good Patriot without ever leaving the bosom of his country—separa- 
ting himself from friends, or even descending from the higher walks 
of life. His duties, from their very nature and their relations to soci- 
ety, are well adapted to procure popular favor, as well as to gratify 
self. ‘True, he is sometimes summoned to the field of battle, and call- 
ed, it may be, to lay down his life for his country, But it is amid 
the dazzling glory of military honors, and loud acclamations of ap- 
plause from admiring countrymen. Especially was this the case in 
furmer times, when he was oftenest called to meet such a fate. 

Not so with the Philanthropist. A far distant shore witnesses his 
(eprivations and sufferings ; sufferings too in behalf of those who may 
never return a solitary expression of gratitude ; nay, who perhaps will 
imbrue in his blood those very hands which he has been loading 
with bounty. Or should he not go to a land of strangers, his employ- 
ment, as he visits the wretched inmates of the hospital and the alms- 
house, or like the immortal Howard, wanders from cell to cell, bear- 
ing joy tothe lonely prisoner long since weary of life ; often brings 
him in contact with all that is loathsome and disgusting to the eye, or 
painful to the heart. 

They dufer inasmuch as the former is more liable to corruption than 
the latter. ‘The Patriot is so often and sorely beset with temptations 
and appeals to his selfish and baser passions, that his love of country 
too frequently degenerates, until at length he is no longer a Patriot, ex- 
cept in name. Others who bear this title, may never from the first 
have breathed one sincere desire for their country’s welfare. The 
first of these is sacrificing Patriotism, principle, every thing, on the 
altar of party; the latter bending every energy to obtain the loaves 
and fishes of office. ‘ 

On the contrary, the Philanthropist, though he may sometimes be 
actuated by wrong motives, or hurried madly onward by zeal without 
knowledge, has comparatively few inducements of a selfish nature to 
urge him toaction. It he remain at home, his deeds of charity will often 
be of a retiring character, unnoticed except by him who receives them, 
and unrewarded save by that Being who “seeth in secret.” If he 
leave his country, he will as frequently be stigmatized as a fanatic 
and a madman; at least he will carry with him the sympathies of but 
jew of his fellow-men. Under such circumstances, not many will de- 
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vote their lives for the benefit of their race; unless a genuine love of 
Mankind, nearly resembling what the Apostle Paul calls “ charity,’ 
ardently burns in their hearts. 

Ayain, they differ in respect to their uniformity. Ata time when a 
country 18 threatened with a foreign invasion, Patriotism glows in an 
unusual degree in every bosom. Old and young are ready to rally 
around the ‘stand: urd of liberty, and freely spill their blood in its de- 
fense ; and, as was the case during our own struggle for independence, 
even the female sex may exhibit an ardent devotion to their country's 
cause, without incurring Te pros ach or overste ppg the bounds ol pro- 
priety. Nay, they may even merit the highest applause, for their well- 
directed e forts in the cause of freedom. At sucha time, therefore, the 
balance of feeling may, and of right should preponderate in favor of 
Patriotism. Whereas, at another time, comparatively few of all the 
individuals in a given country, need bestow any special attention on 
that country’s welfare. 

But the love of Mankind is far more uniform in its nature. Its reign 
should be constant and universal, pervading alike the hearts of both 
sexes and all ages. Like the fires that burned upon the altars of 
Vesta, it should never be permitted to grow dim. But so long as our 
race are exposed to suflering—so long as there is a broken heart to be 
bound up, or a tear to be wiped away—it should be present, to prompt us 
io compassionate that sutlering, and to endeavor to exchange that tear 
for the smile of happiness; and this will be as long as sin shall mar the 
beauty of the earth, and leave its stamp of woe and wretchedness im- 
pressed upon the human heart.® 

It remains for us to speak of ‘the consistency of these two principles. 
\nd here we are met with the broad assertion, that Patriotism ts 
inconsistent with Christianity itself, and of course inconsistent with 
Philanthropy, which is one of the features in which Christianity re- 
veals itself to the world, It has even been declared, by at least one 
noted sceptic, (M. Bayle,) that “a state composed of real Christians could 
not exist.” This has lead to a more thorough examination of the subject, 
and, strange to tell, some professed believers have come to the conclusion, 
that a spirit of Patriotism is nowhere recommended in the word of 
God, and, consequently that the exercise of it is a sin, and that all hu- 
man governments are a mere nullity, or directly opposed to the spirit 
of the gospel. 

Space would not permit us to linger on these several points, nor are 
they necessarily involved in the subject we have chosen. We 
leave it for others to determine whether there can be found on the 
pages of profane history, a more noble example of disinterested Pat- 
notism, than that of the Hebrew Laweiver, throughout his whole 
course ; and particularly on those occasions when, notwithstanding the 
otler made to himself of becoming “a greater nation and a mightier 
than they,” his attachment to his people led him to throw himseli be- 
tween them and their incensed Sovereign, and to intercede in their be- 
halt, in this unparalleled strain :—" Yet now, if thou wilt, forgive their 
sin, and if not, blot me, 1 pray thee, out of thy book which thou hast 
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written.” Or whether a more beautiful sentiment ever burst from 
patriotic lips, than that of the devoted Psalmist :— “If I forget thee. 
O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her cunning,” &c. 

And to pass to the New ‘Testament, we will let others decide 
whether any inference can be drawn from the example of Christ, when 
at a second risk of his life, he sought the welfare of his own country- 
men, the Nazarenes; or when the hills of Judea echoed with his 
touching lamentation over the ill-fated Jerusalem; or whether Paul 
breathed a spirit of Patriotism, when he was ready to wish himself ac. 
cursed from Christ, for his brethren, his kinsmen according to the 
flesh. ‘I'o say nothing of the charges given to the Apostles to preach 
the gospel, beginning at Jerusalem; or of the strain which runs 
throughout every portion of the Bible, relative to the peculiar claims of 
all the various relations of life—claims higher and weightier in propor. 
tion as those relations are more intimate ; thus establishing beyond 
every shadow of doubt, that principle from which the duty of Patriot 
ism must necessarily follow. Surely, if such examples as these have 
no bearing on the subject, then the most express commands might be 
set aside with impunity. 

But we were endeavoring to prove that both Patriotism and Philan- 
thropy might exist in the same heart and at the same time. And by 
Patriotism we mean, not the proud love of the Greek, the ambitious 
love of the Roman, or that selfish party passion of the present day, 
which is too often dignified with this high title ; but “ that Christian 
love, which, while it respects as sacred the rights and the welfare of 
every land—of every foreign individual—teaches us to manifest, within 
the limits of justice, special affection towards our own country, in pro- 
portion to the special ties that unite us to it.” 

It is true that some men exhibit one of these properties in a pre- 
eminent degree, while they manifest litte or no evidence that they 
possess the other. But this is no proof that it does not exist, or at 
least may not be made to exist by proper cultivation. Its apparent non- 
existence may be accounted for on the principle of taste or education. 
One of the characteristics of man, is a power to cultivate those faculties 
and properties for which he has a preference, whilst others are neg- 
lected. 

The nature and constitution of the human mind admit of the same 
conclusion. The heart is capable of cherishing two or more objects at 
the same time; else where is the consistency that God should com- 
mand us to love him with all the heart, and our neighbor as ourselves : 
implying love to at least three objects at the same time ; viz. God, our 
neighbor, and ourselves. : 

If, then, Patriotism and Philanthropy be not inconsistent with each 
other, both can be cherished, in some degree, at the same time. But 
both spring lrom the same principle of benevolenee, and, as we have 
seen, both aim at the same great object,—the promotion of human 
happiness in the world. ‘They are only different plans for securing the 
greatest amount of good. ‘The one looks at the world as composed of 
individuals, each of whom has a personal obligation to discharge 
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towards every other one over whom he either has or can have an in- 
fluence. ‘The other looks at it as made up of nations, which, like so 
many families, have rights of their own to protect, and domestic wants to 
provide for. Since, then, there is no discrepancy of design, but, on the 
contrary, a perfect harmony of interests and aims ; there is no more in- 
consistency In cherishing both, than of favoring any two benevolent 
oly cts at the same time. One may receive more ol our attention than 
the other, yet both find a place in our hearts. 

Experience and observation also concur in testifying to the fact, that 
these two passions have frequently existed, to an eminent devree, in the 
same individual. Gen. Washington is acknowledved by all to stand 
foremost among patriots, whether of his own or any formerage. Even 
his enemies teel compelled to yield assent to this. In all the vicissi- 
tudes of lis public career, he manifested the most distinguished zeal 
for the welfare of his country, and ever labored most assiduously to 
promote its prosperity. And that this zeal was not the oflspring of 
ambition, was fully evinced by all his actions, both public and private. 
Yet scarcely was he less distinguishe «dasa Vhilanthropist. Not only 
did he exhibit all the sympathy of a kind father towards his suflering 
soldiers, often denying himself that he might administer to their neces- 
sities; but he ever held out the sceptre of mercy to a fallen enemy, 
sparing life whenever it was consistent with the safety of his country, 
And if history and tradition can be relied on, he was actuated by the 
same blessed spirit of love to Mankind in all the walks of lis _— 
lite. If, then, these principles appear thus prominent in one individ. 
ual, they may both exist in some degree in all, since the nature of mind 
is the same in all. 

And inasmuch as we have seen that both are essential to the securing 
of the highest good, it becomes an imperative duty that every individ- 
ual cultivate both, to some extent. The love of our race is the first 
rule of our being ; it is the dictate of reason, of common sense, and, 
we may add, even of instinct. Without it happiness would no 
longer sojourn among men, and life become a burden not to be endured, 
The love of country, though comparative ‘ly less urgent in its claus, is 
(oo important to be disregarded. ‘The utility of governments of some 
form, no reasonable man will call in question. Yet without this prin- 
ciple it would be impossible to sustain them. The bonds of society 

would be sundered, and the materials of which it is composed left to 
float at random amid the general desolation. Mankind, in separate 
families or clans, would wander unprotected among the wreck of ruined 
nations, and a Babel-like confusion reign throughout the world. 

Doubtless some should make it their more immediate business to 
labor for the good of their country ; but never should their zeal for this 
cause them to forget the duty they owe their fellow-men as individuals, 
or to turn a deaf ear to the cries of the distressed whom Providence 
may have thrown in their way. On the other hand, some classes of 
community should make it their principal aim to cultivate a spirit of 
Vhilanthropy. Yet even these should have so much knowledge of, 
int love for their country, as would enable them, in case of an emer- 
seney, to atlord tumely assistance for its reliet. 
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And since the highest individual happiness depends upon the high- 
est cultivation of every separate principle of benevolence, we shall 
in the end experience more of that blessedness, which is ever the 
legitimate result of conferring blessings on others. For it is, and ever 
must be, “more blessed to give than to receive ;” otherwise God, who 
is the giver of all things, could never be the most blessed of all. 


MY COLLEGE FRIENDS. 
NO. II. 
THE TRIO. 
“The web of our life is of a mingled yarn, good and ill together ; our virtues woukd 
be proud if our fault Whipped them not.”"—All’s Well that Ends Well. 


* Florizel. Apprebend nothing but jollity.”— Winter's Tale. 


* Honi soit qui mal y pense.’ 


Tur. first part of the melancholy Jacques’s soliloquy is, mutatis mu- 
tandis, no bad description of college life ; but not without such changes, 
for It 1S mot true, as a Lene ral thing, that here, as in the larver world, 
men and women have their exits and their entrances. We are many 


of us players though, and each plays many parts. Some there are 
who “ know what study is,” and could tell you of their toil 


* Through the hours of the sad midnight watch, 
At tasks which seem a systematic curse 


And course of bootless penance.” 


Others there are, in whose minds “the wee small hours ayont the 
twalve” are associated with anything but “ brain sweat,” as the poet 
calls thought, and who can say with Biron in the play, 


“Oh! we have made a vow to study, Lords, 
And in that vow we have forsworn our books.” 


And others still, who have attained the happy medium, and, holding to 
the idea that universal plodding will wear out the man, occasionally 
indulge ina flow of spirits, or, as Ovid calls it, “ that joyous folly which 
unbends the mind.” ‘To which of these classes we whose acquaint 
ance you now make belong, you, gentle reader, must judge—that is, if 
you are anxious to know. 

On a warm afternoon in the summer of 18—, we three were quietly 
lounging on two beds, (sofas by courtesy,) in an upper room of old 
South Middle, lazily putling our cigars and wondering what we should 
do to dissipate ennui, for Rhetoric had long since been voted a bore, 
and it was decidedly too hot to study anything else. Project after 
project had been started and rejected, and we were about to give up in 
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lespair of agreeing upon anything, when some one rapped at the oak 
lt was a pec uliar knock ; no one ot ‘our crowd ever had sutlicie nt 
energy to rap that wi iv. * Who's that ’” said Topboots, the proprietor 
of the room, in a low whispe r. 

‘| don’t know—let him in,” replied Whitehat. 

‘ a | have a holy horror of duns, and it may be the tailor.’ 

‘Not a bit ot it—IL know his knock, and it aint like that.” said he 

sharp, qui k rap was heard again. 


‘Come in,” shouted ‘Topboots, and added, “ sold, by George '" as a 


hoy walked in and handed out a paper. But it wasn't a bill, after all ; 
it was a letter, and with a feeling of relief be threw himself back on 
he bed to recover from his unwonted exertion, and examine it at his 
lemure. 

‘J)—n it, it’s not mine now—it's vours, Le Ture,” and he tossed 
over the letter to me. It was postinarked L. , and the superserip- 
ton seemed to have been written by one who was in the same cireum- 
stances as most stave-drivers say they are when a passehyer wants 
them to stop while he vets out and picks fruit or lowers on the road- 

ee. “ina h—tl of a hurry.” 

Now | am decidedly too jond of enjoving the ofimm cum eiyare wo 
write my own correspondence, as most newspaper editors do, and my 

stot corre spondents, in COhsequence of my own irregularity, had re- 
luced itself almost to zero, there being but one left, and he a verdant 
kinsman of mine, who loves to talk to his comrades at school about his 
ousin the Yalensian, and who occasionally writes me a verv deter- 
ential letter, post-paid, so the wonder was, who could this come trom 
\thought struck me' With many pious wishes for the health of a 
ch old bachelor uncle ol mine, who lives up near L_— -. | turned 
over the letter and looked at the seal again; but no! at wasn’t black ' 
Stop though, let me look at the direction! No lawyer ever wrote that. 
lt hasn't even gota Mr. to the name, and they treat clients in pros- 
pective with the greatest respect. | shook my head and lay back 
'ream of something else than legacies. ‘There was a long pause, 
luring which the wrinkles that thought makes slipped across brqgws to 
wire hy they had long been str invers, At last ‘Topboots supyt » il 
tnever occurred to him before, but he reckoned that, after all, the 
easiest way to find out the author of the epistle, would be to break the 
seal and read it. As were the companions of Columbus when the 
great navigator solved his problem by striking the egg on the table, so 
were Whitehat and [ struck dumb with astonishment at our own ob- 
tuseness In n pet at the a oe of my golde i dre am allude dt 
tbove, | had thrown the letter back 1 » Topboots, who now seized it, 
in| acting as corresponding secretary, pro tem., (rye ned and com- 
menced reading it. ‘The rest of us heard now and then a word—as, 
vreat fishina—e: apital sport—lots of pretty girls—bring clean shirts 
landlord's got a splendid daughter—come up—introduce,” &ec. Xe. 
‘Yours, Frank Forrester, Jr.’ Few and short were the words we 
ieard, but they were the ones to raise ideas despite the state of the 
Weather. We got the diamonds and cared not for the setting. The 
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three spoke simultaneously, “ Those pickerel,” said one. “ Capital 
sport,” murmured another, “ Pretty girls,” added a third, with eyes 
sparkling at the thought. “ But how came Frank to strike such a vein 
in selecting summer quarters ?” 

“'That’s one of the doubtful points we don’t propose to go into,” said 
Whitehat, “but what's that he says about clean shirts in connection 
with pretty girls 

“I hang the shirts, and girls too,” said ‘Topboots : “1 move we go 
into a committee of the whole on excuses, for | suppose it’s unanimous- 
ly resolved to go up to L—— to-morrow.’ 

“ S—— will let me off, for he knows my standing is always inverse- 
ly as the mercury in the thermometer,” said Whitehat. 

“4 Well, let us vo up solus cum solo and try our luck, Le Ture g 

“ Avreed: Ul go first, and we'll all meet here after tea.” 

At about seven P?. M. we were again assembled, and on comparing 
notes found that all was right. An establishment was ordered to be at 
the door betimes next morning, and at an early hour the Trio retired 
to their virtuous couches. 


“Ilo, there ' Charley ! Charley!” [sang out, about 5 A. M. White- 
hat turned over, muttered something about landlord’s daughter—sharp 
teeth—wired lines, and went off to sleep in a fast trot. 

“But | say, é ‘harley - 

“ Well, what! what! Where is she ?” 

‘ Where's who ’” 

“1 don't know. What do you wake a man up this time o’ night, 
for 2” 

“The carriage has come and we must be off.” 

W hitelat sprang out of bed, and together we pulled Topboots out. 
Little time was spent at the toilette, and in a few moments the three 
were bowling up street at an easy rate, consoling each other as 
well as might be for the loss of the luxury of a morning nap. 

Reader, did you ever ride forty miles over a hilly road in a narrow 
buge@with a double load’ No, say you! Well, give us vour hand: 
| congratulate you Put did you ever stop ata crowded hotel of a hot 
summer's night, and after a thorough search succeed in finding one bed 
that had but four in it, in which you commenced the second layer? Ah, 
well, you're the man that can appreciate that ride. We called at all 
the hotels, of course, to use a pet phrase of ‘Topboots, who, by the by, 
on coming out of one met with a slight accident. Strange as it may 
seem, the ground flew up and struck him in the head! I never tll 
then fully appreciated the truth and beauty of the expression in “ Fes- 
tus” — ‘ 

* "To raise the devil were an easy task 
To that of raising man.” Festus, p. 227 


We had resolved to take turns at handling the ribbons, and the last 


twelve miles fell by lot to Whitehat, who by this time was rather 
“tired.” Nevertheless, as the poet says, 
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* We let him do the driving, 
Though the danger wasn't small, 
For we thought he knew the w dings 


Of the dangerous canawl.” 


But, alas, for the vanity of human exvectauions' In front of the 
hotel, where we designe d stopping, were two posts, but Whitehat, 
conscious of the fact that he was in a condition to see double. 
desirous of conveying a different impression to the minds 
crowd, which, attracted by our brilliant execution of that vem from 
the Greek Anthology entitled “ Jim crack corn, now thronged the 
yazza of “mine inn, 4 reasoned thus : | see two posts, but enou 
that old Monongahela must have ‘ evaporated,’ on such a ride as this, 
lo rende ‘r it more than probable that | see double, and the true state of 
the case is, that there is but one post.” Acting on this conclusion, 
derived, we cannot deny, from premises which would seem to justily 
it, Charley drove as near the one post as he could, without touching it, 
and came with a crash against the other, for he was not so musical as 
he himself supposed, and there actually were two posts. Ile got a few 
left-handed blessings for his awkwardness, and the carriage was sent 
to be repaired, ‘while we strolled into the hotel to tind Frank Forrester. 
We were unsuccessful in our search, he having gone out fishing ; so 


md vet 
of the 


hol 
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by way of passing away time, we went out to see the village We 
h: id not proc ee “ded far, be ‘fore Whitehat commenced m ihiny ’ love to the 
pretuiest girl in the plac e, a la Hudibras. Somewhat alarmed, she ran 
home, and quoted from Fletcher's ‘* Custom oi the Country,’ the pas- 


sage relating to cannibal epicureanism.* Now, in ordinary cireum- 
stances, we are as valiant as Falstafl, on Gadsluill, but on this oceca- 
sion, our courage did little more than equal honest Jack's at Slirews- 
bury; so when she ran we ran too, and bolted into the house of reluge. 
When there, it oceurred to one of the [rio, who, by the by, is an 
amateur in prison dise ipline, and a great admirer of the lamented Mrs 
Fry, that the cells were rather larger than necessity demanded ; and, 
with a view of suggesting this to (ae County Commissioner, he called 
to his comrades to enter one with him, and take its dime SION Si Like 
Cassim, in the Arabian tale, we found no difficulty in getting im the 
cavern, but “ sesame” was a word that couldn't begin to start the bars 
when we wished to return. The truth was, our recherche appearance 
and destingué bearing called such a crowd round to see us, that some 
of the chief men, fearing lest we might be incommoded by the rush, 
had, sua sponte, acted as a committee of arrangements, and closed the 
door to keep the canaille off. But we are Hot ambitious; and inas- 
much as we were traveling in a quiet way, we thought the best way to 
preserve our incognito would be to resent the attempt to shower such 


* A stronger case than this will be found recorded in the * New Englander,” for 
July, p. 1443, 1.3 It is of one who not only utte red sentiments which never occurred 


to him before, but uttered them in a foreign language - 
that the anomaly is to be ascribed to mental injury m each. 


The cases sre sinmlar in this, 
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honors on our heads. First, though with tones more blandly insinua. 
ting than those by which Orpheus beguiled Cerberus, when he sougiy 
to rescue Eurvdice trom a similar scrape, we bade them let us go, 
Lut they only answered, 

—— Na, na, DM, 


Ye mauna luik sae at me.” 


Well satisfied by this, that though Orpheus could move bull-dogs, we 
could not, we reasoned with them on law, justice, and a judgment to 
come, and they, like Felix of old, trembled, and bade us go our way 
for this time. We sprang out and attacked them, but, as they were at 
least ten to our one, the result can be easily conjectured. Like “ Bo- 
zarris, with the chosen band,” 


“ We fought like brave men, long and well, 
But couldn't come it, after all.” 


Reader, did you ever, when excused from recitations and prayers on 
account of “ indisposition,” take it into your head to attend a concert, 
and, on opening the door, see six feet from you your division ‘Tutor ' 
If you did, you can form some conception of the alacrity with which 
we left that building ; not that we would have you think we were 
seared at all, but we had, as did you tm your case, business the other 
way, and went into that business somewhat as a boy gets in love, 1. e., 
head over heels. Once out, two of us went over to the hotel to order 
dinner with trend B—d—n, who had been crossed in love, and was 
now rusticating in consequence ; the third stayed to exchange compli- 
ments with the County Commissioner, after doing which he was hon- 
ored with an introduction to Mr. H., the sot disant “ lawyer” of the 
village, and reeeived trom him an invitation to walk over to his office. 
This turned out to be one of those establishments where they make 
“men's and women’s conscia recti,” or, to use the generic term, 
“oflicina sutoris.” A moments conversation convinced him that the 
fellow was entirely too small a tan to be a lawyer, and the result 
proved he was mght, Mr. H. being « tailor, of which species it takes 
nine t®@make one man, the world over. Ue left soon, having first sug- 
gested to Mr. H. that he had better wear his degree of LL. D. plas- 
tered on his forehead, else no one would mistake him for a limb of the 
law, unless, perchance, pasting a calf-skin there might be thought too 
much like heaping Ossa on Pelion, gilding refined gold, painting the lily, 
or throwing a perfume onthe violet. ‘The degree of A. S.S., which he 
had doubtless received from the | niversity at large, the world, he might 
safely keep in its tin box, for that he deserved that would be evident to 
any one who should converse with him for an instant. 

Our dinner over, and Frank, with one or two others, having return- 
ed from their fishing excursion, we sent out for B—n, an old College 
friend, long since graduated, of whom we might say, with Shaks- 
peare’s Rosaline, 

* A merrier man, 
Within the limits of beeor ug mirth, 


I never spent an hour's talk withal.” 
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‘Together we spent a merry evening, but low, it boots us not to tell, 
for so we should have to divide our story into parts, in the manner of 
the old Poets, treating of the morning as “ Mytte (fight) the Furst.” and 
the evening “ bytte the Second.” Sutlice it to Sav, that at an early 
hour we put ‘Topboots to bed, and Whitehat and | seon followed, leav- 
ing the light burning. In the course of the mght the “ contined aur” 
becoming Oppressive, we concluded to open the window, and in doing 
so awoke ‘Topboots, who started up, exclaiming, “ There, Jack, I put 
that helt out carefully before | got in bed, and you've opened the win- 
dow and blown tt in again. Veo put it out.” 

“Oh, the light must burn on account of your corn. The Doctor or- 
dered it, and your toe will be worse if vou don't go to sleep 

“Willit’? ‘Then Ull go;” and ere many minutes more we had all- 
vielded to Death's twin brother . 

e ° ° , ° ° ° 

(i our landlord | can say but little. His reasoning powers are such 
as to impress me with the idea, that he is a lineal descendant of that 
man who would fain have reasoned his Jehu-like nephew mito the 
belief that a horsechestnut is a chestnut hors« lle was well enough 
in lus way, though, and understood his business, that is, faAmmg im 
strangers, to perfection. But his daughter, the tar Corny!" For 
her sake We are tempted to lorgive the joke the father tned to put on 
us. Shy as the wild gazelle, and with au equally “ airy step and 
vlorious eve,” she caught my fancy at first, and | should have a lied 
mother to the long list of victims of ¢ ‘upil’s dralts at sight, were it not 
that, like George LV. of happy memory, | am gifted with © a heart like 
a selve, 

—— Where such tender affection 
Is just danced about for a moment or two, 


And the finer it is the more sure to slip through.” 


lhe lassie had lovers enough, though, and were we not limited to a 
certain space, we should like to give * pen and ink sketches” of one or 
woof them. | shall not soon forget the evening I spent with ber, nor 
the kindness of him to whom [| was indebted for the introduction, and 
if ever | have the pleasure of playing another rubber with her, 1 wall 
promise not to gammon her again; that is, not to mistake her pretty 
lingers for the dice, and talk love instead of going on with the game. 

. . . . 7 . . 

A Sunday in the country, and more especially in the village of 
|,_— - is pregnant with pleasure to one who is fond of quiet humor, 
tha who has an eve for the ludicrous. \t the yr ople thie Thist lve Ss even 
Were they inanimate, as at the curiosities in ‘Tom Riley's Chinese Mu- 
ewn. one could never tire of looking, and then in their customs, man 
ners, and every motion, even, there is a nawete Which renders them ib- 
solutely irresistible. ‘Ten o'clock found us in the church, and grave ly 
disposed as we were we could not but indulge in one ol |eatherstock- 
iwv’s inward chuckles. ‘The pulpit was placed between the two doors 
at Which the audience entered, and trom that the ilour gradually rose, 
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like the pit of a theatre. Before hearing the sermon we imagined jt 
must have been built so, but ere it was through we concluded that the 
depression of the pulpit was rather to be ascribed to the weight of for. 
mer discourses. ‘Ihe parson was an aged man, and with deference 
we say it, quite tou old to preach ; not but that he had had life and 
spirit in him, for we saw his eye light up more than once, when, after 
church, we conversed with him and he told us of the scenes he had 
passed through in his earlier days, the battles of the revolution ; but the 
fire flickered feebly now and he deserved the ttle “ Emeritus.” Bur 
we can hardly forgive him for one thing ; he put us out of conceit with 
a favorite character of ours—the old parson in Goldsmith's “ Deserted 
Villave.” Previous to the sermon he read a chapter from Isaiah, in 
which the prophet speaks of the thirsty earth’s drinking in the rain, 
&c. and supposing that this was part of his discourse, one of the Trio 
remarked that he stole that idea from the Ode of Anacreon, so beauti- 
fully translated by Moore, commencing, 


‘*Observe, when mother earth is dry, 
She drinks the droppings of the sky.” 


This error, though, he could “ pardon more easily than his quoting from 
Shakspeare and calling him Shaking Peter i 

In the afternoon there was no preaching, and, preferring to do no- 
thing rather than attend the Episcopal Church and hear the “ Father of 
all Freshmen” execute psalm tunes on the flute, to the delight of a ga- 
ping crowd, verdant as himself, we staid at home. 

‘The next day we were to return, and the carriage having been 
brought to the door we were about to start, when Topboots, merry as 
usual, insisted on driving. ‘To this we had decided objections ; how- 
ever, considering it no more than fair to reason with a rational man ra- 
tionally, we determine: in this way to convince him of the folly of his 
wish. So one of us helped himin and handed the reins while the 
other unfastened the buckles by which they were attached to the bits, 
and all being at last right, we told him to drive on. 

“ But get in.” 

“Turn round first, and then we will.” 

“ Well,” and he chirrupped to the horse, who, not feeling the bit 
move, stood still. 

“T say, Topboots, draw in the lines ; you must keep a taught rein.” 

“ Yes, | will, but he don’t pull at all; { can sling him back into the 
buggy. See here '’ and he gave a jerk which drew the lines clear ou! 
and came near throwing himself out behind. 

“ Well, | don’t see him in there, and I reckon I’d better drive.” 

“ Well, drive, but if the d—d horse had only kept hold of his end | 
would have pulled him in.” 

* Of course you would, my dear Topboots, but good bye,” and the 
carriage dashed off toward the house of refuge amid three loud cheers 
from our friends we left behind. We stopped there to gaze a few mo- 
ments and then left for Yale, where we arrived safely in the evening, 
well satisfied with our three days “ keeping tavern.” JACK F. 

New York Crry 
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Maven. wherefore do thine eye-lides 


Drop upon thy face a tear! 
Maiden, wherefore do thy features 


Tell there's something dark they fear’ 


Have sad doubts of late appalled thee? 
Chilling fears disturbed thy breast! 

From these harsh and cruel bodings, 
Never here shalt thou find rest 


Lethe’s stream alone can cover 
Treac very, such as thou hast borne ; 
Ah! poor maiden, by thy lover, 


Long since thy fond heart was torn 


Did’st thou not behold the storm-cloud, 
Hiding from the moon the mghit, 

When thou, in his truth confiding, 
Unto him thy troth did’st plight’ 


Heard’st thou not the night-wind sighing, 
Whispering faintly through the air, 

** Maid, the flower he now is culling, 
Soon will wither— Maid, beware ’” 


Felt thou not the hand that moved thee 
From th’ enchantment of his smile ' 
Know'st thou not I wished to save thee, 
With thy heart so free from guile’ 


Maiden, fairest, tears most bitter, 
Did I weep for thee that night ; 
Well I knew the vows were falsehoods, 


That were vowed thee in my sight 


Banish, then, thy hope of meeting 
Him who hast thy truth betrayed ; 

He has left thee to thy sorrow, 
Poor, forsaken, love-lorn maid. 


Onward, down that valley, gaze on 
Water, dark—yea, black as Hell! 
Emblem of thy fair deceiver! 
Fair! alas, thou knowest well 


Look—far down beneath the surface, 
Mark—thou see'st thy face so fair; 

Ah! there comes a wave of trouble 
Now it is no longer there 
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Maiden, one hope yet i left thee; 
Thy fair fame thou yet canst save 5 
Make that emblera—faithless water— 
Gio—farewell! make it thy grave! 
Jenry lth, bebo 


THE STUDY OF HISTORY. 
ny W. W. il 


Arren passing through the dry details of college life, some time may 
be pleasantly and profitably spent in pursuing studies of a more intel- 
lectual character. Amone which studies, none have a greater tenden- 
ey to enrich and enlarge the mind than that of History. The vast field 
of Knowledge which it presents, demands the exercise of man’s high- 
est intellectual faculties, Equally distinct from the abstractness of 
Philosophy and the fervid license of Poetry, it calls in requisition both 
the understanding and the imagination; and if pursued with impar- 
tiality, its fruits will repay the most constant application. But if pre- 
judice is allowed to intrude, the vastest acquirements become a mere 
heap of rubbish, bearing as little resemblance to a true knowledge of 
History as the flattering artist’s profile of his noble patron did to the 
complete physiognomy The deficient feature is undrawn. — Or, 
had the opposite profile been presented, the impression would have 
been equally erroneous. Combine the two, and a perfect portrait is 
formed. 

The love of History has its source in self-love, common alike to all 
ages and nations. ‘The memoirs of former actors on the world’s stage 
excite communings with our own hearts, and direct the imagination to 
the dim perspective of the Future, when our own acts shall be present- 
ed to the scrutiny of an impartial posterity. In childhood, the tales ot 
a garrulous nurse first engage our attention. The cruelties of a Blue- 
beard cause our infantine eyes to sparkle with anger at the oppressor, 
or melt in compasstonate tears lor his hapless victims. In youth, we 
hang in rapture over the pictured pages of Romance, and in maturity 
we dwell with pleasure on the instructive lessons of History. The 
primary periods of every nation are characterized by rude attempts in 
poetic History. ‘The ancient Britons celebrated the achievements ot 
their ancestors in the songs of their Druids. ‘These inflamed the tribes’ 
martial spirit, while marching tobattle. ‘The war-chant of the Ameri- 
can Indian is an enumeration of his great chief's valiant exploits, which 
enables him to brave death, and triumph over the agonies of the stake. 

Of the students of Ilistory there are several classes, each of whom 
have a diff rent aim in view. ‘That of one is amusement. Another 
class consists of those who are desirous of collecting materials which 
will tucilitate their intercourse with suciety, ‘Their ambition seeks no 
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jivher gratification than the praises of a ball-room coterie. They lux- 
uriate in the glitter of conversation. ‘There are other classes, needless 
w mention, with all of whom the exalted powers of History are per- 
verted to igngble purposes. With such, the acquisitions of ‘a lifetrme 
we productive of no real benefit, for all knowledge which does not tend 
to Improve the morals of the possessor or the society in which he 
moves, Is nothing more than a creditable kind of ignorance 

But we will dwell no longer on the unproper use of History. Our 
object 18 tO potnt out its benetits, NA&hing is more calculated to con- 
tractand entangle the operations of the mind, than sectional or national 
prejudice. The Chinese government, until a recent period, prohibited 
il Intercourse with loreign nations. In consequence ol this poliey, 
they have become wedded to institutions which the gradual advance: 
ment of elvilization, and the diflusion of knowledee, have supplanted, 
wi they are now enveloped in that mental darkness which once over- 
spread the globe. Dama body of water within the enclosures of a 
mountain, and unless fresh rivulets flow in to wash off the impurities 
al decomposition, it wall become a stagnant pool, foul in itself, destruct- 
we to the purity of the surrounding atmosphere, a slimy den for croak- 
ing frogs. Such is the influence of national preyudice. Let the mind 
revolve in the same small orbit, and it will never acquire force sutlicient 
toexpand its circle. But once open to it the rich sources of History, 
the useless chaff will be winnowed away, and the nutritious gram 
alone remain. Moisten the germ and the beauteous plant will shoot 
forth. He who has never wandered from his native villave, lives and 
dies In ignorance. But let him view the manners of distant nations, 
lus mental vision becomes clearer and his heart more charitable. He 
sable to appreciate the excellences and sympathize with the mistor- 
tunes of his fellow-men, even if they are not fellow-ciuzens. The 
same benefits arise from a study of History. 

Of all riddles, the human heart is the most difficult of solution. The 
most intricate mechanism of art is explained by close examination 
But our knowledge of the mainspring to man’s actions, even the most 
intimate triend’s, is imperfect. In History, this disguise is torn oll , 
some clue is found to unravel the mystery. ‘The Poet says, with truth, 


* Distance lends enchantment to the view.” 


Virtues for which the living man received no due reward, shed a halo 
of glory around the dead. Prejudice, and the jealousy of party, may, 
lor awhile, obscure merit, but justice will be meeted out by an impar- 
tial posterity. Vice may rise and flourish on the shoulders of cunning 
ind hypocrisy, but time will rend away the veil and expose its loath- 
some nakedness. ‘The grave is a sweet retreat for the upright of soul, 
utin truth a dreadful reckoner for those whose conscience has been 
seared by crime. ‘The lapse of a few centuries or years explains the 
‘ause of an Alexander's grief, or tests the sincerity of a Napoleon's 
patniotusm. 

History has been termed philosophy teaching by examples, and, in 
‘his view, we consider a study of it the most bh neficial, We are se 
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organized by nature that in all our actions we are, in part, guided by 
the prees dents of others. In early years we are influenced, for good 
or evil, by our parents and those to whom we look for advice and pro- 
tection As we advance In lite, the sphere vl influence is extended. 
and we begin to look abroad for examples by which to form our charae- 
ter At this period, History ts the most useful of all studies. ‘Then 
we can appreciate the justice of Cervantes, where he says, “the mo- 
ther of ‘Truthis History, that rival of ‘lime, that repository of great 
actions, witness of the Past, example and pattern of the Present, and 
oracle of future ages.” ‘The voice of Nature pays involuntary homage 
to the wreat and illustrious. Where admiration exists the characte; 
will, in some measure, be assimilat d to those by w hom it is inspired 
The faculties of the soul are quickened, refined, and expanded by a 
survey of the conduct of mankind. ‘Tacitus truly observed, * Pauci 
pru lentia, honesta ab deterioribus, utilia ab noxus discernunt ; plures 
aliorum eventes docentur.” ~~ kvery generation, which has inhabited the 
earth since its formation, was guided by its predecessor. ‘This is the 
most unportant cause of the advancement of civilization. Principles 
are tested by experience. ‘The good are preserved and adopted as ex- 
amples, and the bad are repudiated. Thus every succeeding age is an 
improvement on the former. “ ‘The whole world is a school, of which 
ilistory and Experience are the teachers.” ‘The truth of this theory 
will appear by an attentive study of the life and character of the most 
disunguisied men. tomer, witha masterly hand, delineated the char- 
acter of an Achilles; Alexander strove to imitate Achilles ; Cesar, 

\lexander , Charles NUL, Caesar; and Napoleon followed and surpass- 
ed them all. 

We might pot out isolated instances of those who imitated none ; 
in other words, never made a study of History, and yet received the 
praises of their fellow-men, But such examples are extremely rare 
Patrick Llenry, indepeadent of historical knowledge, was the most el- 
oquent orator of lis age. But wall any one deny that a study of De- 
mosthenes would have added brighter lustre to his genius’ From 
the powerlul impression made by the living upon those whi are sub- 
jected to their influence, we can form an estimate of that which is ex- 
crtod by the revered departed. While marching through the drear 
teserts of Northern Europe, the army of Charles XII. became exhaust- 
ed from the want of water. A soldier, with great difficulty, obtained a 
small quantity and presented it to the King, who, in the presence of his 
thirsting army, poured it upon the earth. ‘This hervic example revived 
this drooping spirits of the soldiers, and thencelorward they cheerfully 
encountered hardships, in which their leader participated. 

So wondertul is the foree of example. “ Mitius jubetur exemple.” 
The institutions of the Romans afford arguments elucidative of almost 
every subject within the range of human comprehension. Among 
which, we admire none more than that of adorning their halls with the 
hustos of their ancestors. ‘These fired the living and aroused within 
them a spirit of noble emulation. In the learned language of Sallust, 
* Memoria rerum gestarum eam flammam eyregus Viris In pectore cres- 
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cere, neque prius sedari, quam virtus eorum ftamam atque eloram 
quaverit. Here History was embodied in a living form. whieh ap 
pealed to the deepest and noblest fee ‘ings of the soul. So Jone as the 
Roman youth approac hed those venerable imayes with reves 
heloved ¢ ity Was empress of the world Rome is now 
Music and Painting are the only source of pride to the descen 
her once haughty possessors. Degenerate otlspring of a nob 
how long will you groan under the oppressor’s yoke! Look 
upon the crumbling monuments of your ance stors’ vlorio us tents 
your hearts commune with those broke mM statues and tottering prea 
which record the history of the Past. These awoke Rienz 
poetic dreamings, and inspired him with the daring of a Brutus. 1 
these speaking witnesses cannot inflame your souls, the ive’s Jot | 
your everlasting doom. 
~ History is the proper school for legislators. ‘The know led 
events 1s most valuable, as it enables them to understand the pre sent 
and form just calculations in regard to the future. Here are recorded 
the breakers upon which states and empires were wrecked. — Fair- 
seeming hypotheses are tested by time and found erroneous. ‘The fra 
mers of our national constitution were deeply unpressed with the im- 
portance of attentively studying those models contained in the annals of 
mtiquity. In all of them, they found institutions ill adapted to thei 
own tmes. ‘They then turned to those Republies formed at a more 
recent period. Each were discovered to be delective In Holland, 
they saw that the people did not participate in the erection of the su 
preme power ; in Poland, the multitude were oppressed by an incubus 
ol mouare hy and aristoc racy ; in Venice, a small body of hereditary 
nobles exercised a stern sway.” (Miss Martineau.) Like a skillful 
piysician, who probes the wound before applying a remedy, they pon- 
dered over every clause which might contain syinptoms of deeny 
Having thus examined the subject, they wisely discharged the duty 
Impose d upon them. A representauive governinent, previon ly consid- 
ered an anomaly in politics, was reduc ed to a torm which promise to 
he imp rishable. Like meteors, which shoot athwartthe vault ot Lleav- 
nto dazzle and disappear, other Republics have lived their little day, 
ind are now enveloped in eternal darkness, As a star, at first faintly 
discernible, but gradually growing brighter and brighter, unul its efful- 
gence obscures the pale glimmerings of cue gs ‘constellations, our 
Republic arose and has eclipsed the glory of Europe's tiny -honored 
institutions. Guided by the light of History. the American leoistators 
threaded the Jabyrinths in which their predecessors were entangled 
Contheting interests and party animosity appear at times to threaten 
the stability of our government, but when the excited passions are al- 
lowed to cool, the danger is removed. Our Ilistory contains 9 more 
important lesson than can be taught by labored tomes. ‘The example 
o Washington has made an impression which time can never crise. 
His virtues are written on the tablets of our hearts. Alter a limited 
period he refused the office of Chief Magistracy, which his grat tul 
country besought him to accept. What were his reasons © History 


| 
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had taught him that his acceptance would establish a precedent, which 
some ambitious successor might employ to accomplish his despotic 
aim. His example will ever live in the memory of his countrymen, 
and serve as a check for crafty politicians. 


** While the heart hath still 
Que pulse a generous thought ean thrill, 
While youth’s warm tears are yet the meed 
Of martyr’s death or hero's deed ; 
Shall brightly live from age to age, 
‘Our’ country’s proudest heritage.” 
Mrs. Hemana, page 17¥. 


Other arguments we might adduce to prove the utility of a study of 
History, but these we deem sufficient. We do not defend those who 
clog the memory with such a multitude of unimportant facts as to ren- 
der the mind a perfect maelstrom of confusion, As we before remark- 
ed, the only useful knowledge is that which tends to improve our moral 
faculties. ‘This object may be accomplished by an attentive study of 
History. Like the bee, which extracts from the flower its sweets alone, 
in our studies we should cull the choicest truths, and though our learn- 
ing be less, our knowledge will be more. What we do acquire should 
be cultivated for practical application. As Pope says: 


“ Thus useful arms in magazines we place, 
All ranged in order, and disposed with grace : 
Nor thus alone the curious eye to please ; 


But to be found, when need requires, with ease.” 


AN ODE 


On! blithe are the hours, and sweet are the flowers 
Of Spring in its freshness and glee ; 

A warm sun is beaming, and Nature is gleaming 
With joy from her thrall to be free. 


The Sun and the shower have broken the power 
Of Winter's tempestuous reign ; 

The insect awaking, his cover is breaking, 
To sport in the sunbeam again. 


(ray roses are blushing, pure fountains are gushing 
Where Winter's white robe hid the cround ; 

And zephyr blow lightly o'er meads smiling brightly, 
And wait thew neh fragrance around. 
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All Nature is smiling with beauties, beguiling 
The mind from each sorrow and blight ; 
Their influence stealing through every feeling, 


Breathes o'er us a spell of delight. 


Hail! type of life’s morning, earth's urface adorn ny 
With tokens of Youth's happy days ; 

A morning of gladness, unclouded by sadness, 
All gilded with Hope's brightest ray» 


Then pleasures surround us, true friends are around u 
And life is yet budding in Spring ; 


Our joy, never shaded by hopes that have faded, 


Tn freshness is still blossoming. 


A fair sky is o'er us, and pictured before us 
A flowery vista extends ; 

Where Love weaves his fancies, in beauty's bright glances. 
And Joy on his footsteps attends. 


Alas! fairy vision, a gloomy transition 
Is doomed the clear sky to o’ercast ; 
For joy is soon blighted, and hearts now delighted 


Are given to sorrow at last. 


Then while they are ours, let youth's sunny hours 
With Joy's gayest garlands be crowned 
Let Fancy’s ray light us, where pleasures invite u 


And flowers of gladness abound 


Thus Hope's star will bless us, and friendship curess Ur 
And when the glad season is o'er, 
The sweet recollections of Youth's warm atleetion 


A balm on our sorrows will pour 


ARCHBISHOP CRANMER 


Tur Romish Church had gradually pressed claim upon concession, 
till the real sovereignty of all Clirisuan Europe was in its power. 
Every defeat that it suffered, seemed only to stimulate it to greater 
efforts, till just previous to the Great Reformation, in the time of Leo 
X., it reached the very zenith of its power. Though France and 
Germany had striven spasmodically, and at times gained even the 
ascendency, yet this great Church, by its unwearying eflorts and 
secret plans, again ruled all with the same unbending law, and ac- 
countable to none, seemed indeed the representative of an Almighty 
power. tis not our intention to follow the Reformation under the 
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conduct of Luther, Melancthon, and Zuingle, in continental Europe, 
where the efforts of many individual minds, spread over some cep. 
turies, appeared to be vathered into a focus, by one monk, and brought 
to bear upon the sins and errors of the Romish Church with search. 
ing effect. In the words of another, “The Church of Rome is seen 
under Leo X. in all its strength and glory : a monk speaks—and in the 
half of Europe the power and glory suddenly crumble into dust.” 

Wickliffe, in England, seems to be the first that boldly attacked 
many of the errors and abuses of the Romish Church, and by transla- 
ting the Bible into the vernacular tongue, gave to the people the power 
of examining for themselves the justice of the claims made upon them 
by their priests. Punished for his presumption, by being deprived ot 
all ecclesiastic power, he died, leaving behind the Lollards, to foster 
and urve forward the truths that he had spent his life in disseminating. 
Slowly and gradually, but surely, the little leaven pervaded the whole 
nation, till in the reign of Heary VIII. the Reformation dared to show 
itself openly, and challenge the unavoidable contest with Rome. 

Henry VIII, combining in himself the claims of the white and red 
roses, seated firmly on his throne, took upon himself to vindicate the 
Church of Rome fromthe arguments and attacks of Martin Luther ; for 
which service he received from the Pope the title of “ Defender of the 
Faith.’ But a weak defender to the Popish faith did he prove! Few 
years had elapsed, when he chose, from certain motives, to doubt 
the legality of his marriage with Catharine, and to wish to divorce 
her. We say “certain motives,” as by far, do those ascribed by 
friends and foes, differ. ‘The former asserting, that the early death 
of his offspring caused him to retlect upon the nature of the marriage, 
and the consultation of the pages of ‘Thomas Aquinas, convinced him, 
that great as might be the Pope, he had not the power to annul the laws 
of God. He hitnself asserts, that he ceased to cohabit with the Queen 
in 1524; though not ull 1527 did he take any open measures to de- 
stroy the marriage. His enemies declare, that his conscience troubled 
him not, till he saw and loved Anne Boleyn, to whom he was married 
in 1533. It was in connection with these events—the divorce of Cath- 
arine and the marriage to Anne—that we first read of the subject o! 
our sketch, Dr. ‘Thomas Cranmer. Born in 1489, and educated for 
the Church, he is first brought into notice by the advice that he gave 
to certain triends of the King, concerning the legality of his marriage , 
which advice was, to take the opinions of the Universities of England 
and the Continent as to the command in the Levitical law ; thus taking 
his stand on the Bible, and denying the right of the Pope to abrogate 
the command of the Alinighty — Here he took the first step from Rome, 
and broke the first of the bands that bound him to his Church; and 
though on looking at his future course we may see that some chains yet 
held him, let us bethink ourselves, that truth opens upon the mind 
gradually, that it is not day when the first gray light is seen in the 
east, but first comes dawn—day-break—morning. 

His conduct in this instance raised him to the summit of ecclesias- 
tical power in the Church. The intervening ume was spent in advan- 
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emg the Reformation, in which his whole soul was envaged. Hi 
spre id coples of the Lible over all the land, corrected the ibuses ol 
the clergy, advocated the founding of asylums and hosp tals, besides 
irious other works, all tending towards the civil and religious liberty 
of the English people, i. @. urging the freedom of schools to al. and 
forming almost alone the book of Common Praver 

His character has been fre ly discussed by Mr. Macaulay, in an ar 
ticle upon Hlallam’s Constitutional History, where for some reasons he 
ju lore s of his acts Ina manner that seems to us very tar from just yur 
re wers will excuse us if we notice a few ol his remarks, He first 
says, “* Cranmer rose into power by serving Ilenry, in the disgraceful 
fair of luis first divorce.” The fact we yvrant, but all history conspires 
to prove that Cranmer acted conscientiously.  Llenry had wed his 
brother's widow. He believed the marriage to be incestuous, but 
could find no w iy of withdrawing from the conyection. Cranmer 
pou ted out one: did he then do wrong’? He only: lvised the Kung 
toask of the Universities of Europe their opinion. © [le served the 
King, but only because their decision of the question coincide! with 
that of Ileury. 

Sccoadly. “ Tle promoted the marriage with Anne Boleyn, and on a 
frivolous pretence pronounced it null and void.” ‘That Anne Boleyn 
was most unjustly murdered, we fully believe ; but that Cranmer was 
concerned in it, is incorrect. So far from this, thie King, knowing 
the opposition that he should meet, in condemning her, were Cranmer 
near, Ordered him to Lambeth, and not to present himself at Court 
But he could not thus quiet the Archbishop. From thence he wrote 
elters of remonstrance, asserting his belief in her innocence , but all 
in vain——-she was condemned. In his official capacity as primate, his 
luty Was to pronounce the divorce, and this he was compelled to do, 
\une hal confessed a pre-contract which would justify a divorces 

s been conjectured that from her conduct Shakspeare drew the 


eX imple of lov fs) show i by Desde mow 


’ ' 


“* Emilia O, sweet mistress, speak 
Des. A cuiltless death I die 
Emilia. 0, who hath done 


this deed ’ 


Des. Nobody ; T myself: farewell.” 





Thirdly. “TTe attached himself to Cromwell, while the fortunes of 
Cromwell flourished, and voted for cutting his head off, when the tide 
of royal favor turned.” Yes: Cranmer did attach himself to Cromwell, 
and he was the last to desert him, when under censure ; but Cromwell 
had been guilty of treason, or what was treason in those days, and 
Cranmer, as judge, could give no other decision. So long as hope 
could encourage, he wrote and plead to the King for him, tll his ene- 
mes began to hope that the sinking of one would draw the other im 
its vortex. And is this the faithless friend Macaulay would have us 
believe him? 

Fourthly. “ While Henry lived he condemned to the tlames those 
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who denied the doctrine of transubstantiation. When Henry died, he 
found out that the doctrine was false.” ‘True, he did find out that the 
doctrine was false, and deserves he blame for that! Does the may 
deserve abuse who owns his errors! “ Found out the doctrine false 


Oh, shametul we rds, that under guise of truth 
Enables man to give an inference of blackest lie. 
“Pound out!” As though self-interest oped his eye, 


Or cause of che ting Wis removed. 


Is Luther to be blamed because he did not declare the Romish Church 
anti-Clirist, when he first opposed the indulgences of Tetzel? 
“When Henry died.” He found his error before Henry died. 
Fifthly. * When Somerset had been destroyed, his destroyer ( Nor- 
thumberland) received the support of Cranmer, in his attempt to change 
the suecession.”’ «These are the facts ; Edward VI., fearful of leaving 
his kingdom in the hands of a Romish Queen, wished to annul the will 
of Henry and give the crown to Lady Jane Grey. All of his counsel- 
ors he easily brought over to his opinion, excepting Cranmer. He 
alone refused, and it required all the entreaties of his own royal pupil, 
the influence of the King, and the decision and arguments of the judges, 
to induce him to change his determination. We intend not to justify 
him in an act that has been considered wrong by nearly all of his 
biographers and historians ; but while condemning, let us make some 
allowance for the circumstances under which he was placed. The 
act of the King was to establish upon the throne a Queen favorable to 
the Reformation, under whose rule Cranmer could hope to see the 
principles and truths which he loved extended down to future ages. 
On the other hand, was to be sustained one whose title was doubtful, 
(she had been declared illegitimate,) who would undoubtedly delight 
to restore England to the Papal power, bringing again the dark night 
of ignorance over the fair dawn of true religion, thus overthrowing all 
the efforts of the reformers for a hundred years. Wavering between 
these two alternatives, when the learning of the first legal advisers as- 
sured him of its lawfulness, when his monarch from his death-bed 
made a last appeal to his love; can we do less than pity him for the 
circumstances under which he was compelled to decide? But “ he 
gave his support to Northumberland.” Verbally true, for Northumber- 
land was supported by the King, and in yielding to his King he must 
support the other; but love was not the cause, as the words imply. 
Lastly. “'The plot failed, Popery triumphed, and Cranmer recanted.” 
Good! Cranmer arose, put on his shirt, and was burned at the stake. 
There is just about as much connection between the triumph of Popery 
and his recantation, as there would be between his pulling on a shirt 


and being burned. Each, taken by itself, is true, but from the connec- 
tion a deduction is drawn that is not true. 


* Glendower. At my nativity 
The front of heaven was full of fiers 


Of burning cressets, and at my birth 
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The frame and huge foundations of the earth 
Shaked like a coward. 

Hotspur. Why, so it would have done, 

At the same season, if your mother's eat had 


But kittened, though yourself had ne'er been born.” 


The Jews triumphed, the Saviour was crucified, and Peter denied 
him. Is that a fair sketch of the life of St. Peter? 

I pon Mary’s accession and the triumph of Popery, the very first act 
of Cranmer was to contradict a rumor that he had said mass, and offer- 
ed to repeat this Popish ceremony at Edward's funeral, at the same 
time re-asserting the principles of the Reformation, he offered to sus- 
tain them in dispute, against any one. ‘Then, as though foreseeing the 
trouble and persecution about to fall upon the Church, he wrote to his 
friends, advising their removal to Germany, he himself disregarding 
the entreaties of Ars friends, urging the same advice upon him, paid all 
his debts, and made all his arrangements to await the coming storm. 

The charge of treason, which was first brought forward, was changed 
to that of heresy, and upon this charge Cranmer was found guilty, de- 
graded, and condemned to die. His enemies, thinking to benefit their 
Chureh, by making him recant, removed him from prison, gave him 
greater liberty, treated him kindly, and he recanted. We know not 
what offers were made to induce him thus to act; but charity would 
prompt us to think, that an old man, whom threats, nor persecution, nor 
opposition, could move, and yet did change, was not an ordinary apos- 
tate. His age pleads for him; the circumstances plead for him, and 
all, who ever sinned themselves, would plead for him. 

We have mentioned Cranmer’s recantation; but haste was now re- 
quisite, lest the good heart of the degraded Bishop should once more 
assert its power, and he declare the recantation false. Immediate or- 
ders were issued for his sacrifice. ‘To complete their triumph, his dis- 
grace must be known to the world, from his own lips, and a place was 
so arranged in St. Mary's that he might be seen by all, in this great 
actof self-condemnation. But how fatally were their hopes to be blast- 
ed' During his funeral sermon, Cranmer is seen in tears; that brow 
wrinkled, and that head, whitened by the frosts of sixty-four winters, 

ules itself for very shame; that tongue, which his enemies were be- 
heving would publish its own disgrace, was pleading with his Saviour 
lorstrength in his resolve; so that, when called upon to declare his be- 
lief, he pronounced the whole recantation to be rejected, asserting that 
itwas the only lie to which he had ever placed his hand; which, hav- 
ing sinned contrary to his heart, should be the first to feel the burning 
flame. Interrupted by the disappointed priests, he was dragged to the 
pile, where, amidst the fire that consumed his body, he commended his 
<oul to Him who had saved it. Thus died Archbishop Cranmer. He 
had his faults, we well know. He did lend himself to the divorcement 
of Anne of Cleves, on too frivolous grounds ; he did persecute the Ana- 
aptists, and urge the young King, to whom blood was an abhorrence, 
»atlix his name to the death-warrant of a woman; he did seduce Lady 
line Grey into usurpation: all these we confess ; but lookine at what 


‘ol XI. 47 


' 
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the Church, Christianity, yea, and civil liberty also, owes to him, we 
can well afford to confess that faults stain the life of this man. His 
life seems not, like the night, black, yet illuminated here and there by 
bright stars ; but day, clear,—warm,—a few clouds scattering on the 
face of the sky, the darkest lying in the west, but showing a beautiful 
sunset beneath. 

‘That he wes not,as Mr. Macaulay remarks, “ a supple, timid, inter. 
ested courtier,” is evident from some of his acts. The stand which 
he took against the six articles, opposing, even when Henry appeared 
in person to support them, refusing to leave the house at the King’s 
command, replying, “ [tis God's cause that keeps me here, not my 
own,” his strenuous opposition to the appropriation of the wealth of 
the monasteries to the King’s use; lis conduct, when, to oppose the 
articles brought forward by the Romanists to crush the reformers, he, 
unordered, forced his way to the Kiag’s presence, remonstrating against 
them in such a manner as to draw upon himself the frowns of one, 
whose disapprobation was death , his successful efforts to obtain a mit- 
ivation of the six bloody articles, even when opposed by the whole 
force of the Papal party, supported by the King, prove such an assertion 
to be unwarranted. 

Cranmer, naturally a timid man, loved retirement rather than public 
life, and being of a yielding disposition, showed no great decision of 
character in his own cause, or even in opposing the King, excepting 
where the subject of religion was involved ; then, indeed, governed by 
principle, he seemed ready to risk all, rather than allow the Relorma- 
tion to recede. For this, his darling project, he more than once braved 
every danger, and if we could overlook his few faults, he would stand 
forth as one worthy of the admiration of all. 


It is not mect to complain of the stars for twinkling, or to chide the 


sun for the few dark spots seen on its disc. W. P. 


STUDY. 


Brovucham is very aptly and prettily criticized by Gilfillan, in the 
following words: “In physical science, what is he to Sir John Her- 
schel’? in jurisprudence, to Bentham? in language, to De Quincey?’ 
in history, to Macaulay ! in philosophical lore, to Macintosh! in the 
yayer and lighter region of the Belles Lettres, to Jeffrey?” ‘This truly 
yreat man is an eminent specimen of his class—the zealous and suc- 
cessful searchers after knowledge. Such as him form a sort of neutral 
ground, whereon the old and deep-thoughted past and the superficial 
present meet, to battle for their claims. They yet draw from the ear- 
nest student a sigh for those great days when science was a religion, and 
its worshipers the holy and the high ; when truth was sought for itself, 
and its discovery made subservient to the twin ends of beneficence and 
progress. Why is it that we no longer see instances of that singular 
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and intense greatness, which have appeared inthe “ Ancient of di rvs 2” 
Why is it that genius is stripped of its kingly attributes and enslaved 
w the lowest drudgery? Not surely because Nature is void of her 
grand and beautiful antiquity of memories, or the heart of man of 
passion and power! 

The structure of society is different, and the results of study are 
made subordinate to more selfish and practical ends. Men of venius 
do not live as they were wont, with an eye single to posterity and to 
the nurture of a large and world-wide phil: uthropy. ‘They are cribbed 
iw narrow spheres of association : they no longer make their age ; 
their age makes them, and chained to its vulgar cares, shuttle-cocks of 
its low caprices, they live panders to its vices and die victims to its 
ban. Comparatively nothing is known of the private lile of Shakspeare, 
while the lightest bon mot of our worldling great ones is embalmed 
more sacredly than their strongest etlorts. ‘his difference does not 
arise from the seclusion of his life, and the open activity of theirs. 
His life was a stormy and various history ; but he appealed to the great 
heart of all time, while they stoop to coax and dally with the pet pre- 
judices of a single age. He was the resultant of all the forces which 
his age created ; they are representatives of individual powers. ‘The 
men of his era were men of action, and constituent lineaments in the 
portraits they drew. It may be claimed, that authors of modern date 
are men who share in the pursuits and obey the motive of the socrety 
in which they move ; but how different the springs which urge! ‘Those 
were lidroic days. ‘The age of chivalry had passed away, but its no- 
bler features still remained. ‘Those were davs when knightly faith 
and stalwart deed were sureties of the highest guerdon, and over all 
hung woman's softer spell. Now, lifting his plumed crest anid the 
shout of hosts, and now lapped in the graceful dalhance of brillant 
courts, the knight yielded to the triune thrall of valor, beauty, and of 
wit. ‘The impetuous part of man’s nature ruled, Cold philosophy and 
shameless dogmatism were dumb. Even those who adventured into 
the regions of speculation were men of sensibility and imagination, 
Bacon was a poet in more senses than one. 

Now turn we to a later age. ‘The merry reign of Charles the 
Second intruded like a farce upon the stately scene of tragedy. ‘The 
age lor heroes and for hero-worship too hé id well nigh fled. Intrigue 
took the place of action, and suppleness of strength. Government be- 
came a machine, and society a dancing-board for automata. ‘The last 
gasp of E suropean heroism was the French Revolution , the last hero, 
Napoleon of St. Helena. America began her career without a youth, 
One spasm attended the birth of a new government, and she stepped 
iorth at once a compeer and a rival of the mightiest. All the great na- 
tious of the earth are now engaged in the same struggle, and tending, 
with their different but converging influences, to the same end—vational 
agurandizement. So entire is their monotony of aim that no two could 
be married into a distinct hero-nation. If we could inspire the indo- 
lent Italian with a Spaniard’s soul, we might create a nobility in nation- 
hood. We have thus glanced at the connection between a nation and 
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its great minds, and passed a hasty review of the leading features of 
this nineteenth century, and now come to an investigation of the mi- 
nuter influences which bear upon individual minds in our own age, and 
especially country. a. 

We have said that this era is practical, and in nothing is this more 
eminently shown than in the preparation given to our young for the 
great business of life. We are, figuratively as well as literally, devo. 
tees of steam. How to achieve the most in the least possible time is 
our chief study. Almost before the child is out of his nurse’s arms he 
is snatched from his baby-glee and childhood pranks, and hurried to an 
infant-school. Here he is taught by symbols, and learns, from the first, 
to regard the attributes rather than the essences of things. ‘The little 
preferments given teach him that knowledge is at once a source of credit 
and envy ; in fine, that itis a means, not the highest of all ends, a 
beauty and a partof God. His moral nature is laced up in the same 
bandages. He must learn his little prayer and sing it over at the sta- 
ted hours, and must “ be a man” at all the religious services. All his 
instincts are forced into a sickly precocity. He chaflers, he disputes, 
he is a man before he has been a boy. 

At a later period he is sent to a “ boarding school,” removed from 
the watch-care of paternal anxiety, and yielded to stranger-influences. 
Here the same course is pursued, only on an aggravated and absurder 
scale. Under this tutelage he gives the first unmistakable iokens of 
genius, the earnest of a splendid future, and while yet in his chrysalis 
the mincing and sputtering manikin is sent to college. ‘This 1s the 
“Ultima Thule” of his hdpes, the great end for which he has tugged 
and strained in his literary small-clothes. See him now, in the halls 
of dignified and glorious study, thick-haunted with the spirits of a 
mighty past and the beckoning ministers of a dim future! How dwarf- 
ed this Colossus. He is a boy in giant’s vest. College is to him and 
to all the threshold of a new being, a kind of purgatorial stage through 
which we must pass before our places are assigned us in the world of 
action. It is the decisive epoch, the largest segment of a life. 

We shall now advert hastily to the popular systems of education 
adopted in our colleges, and conclude with a group of specimens from 
their offspring. When a young man enters a university ata proper age, 
and after suitable preparation, he is presumed (whether justly or not) 
to be capable of self-government. His choice of pursuit has been 
subject to no dictation, and the discretion which has determined his 
course promises to be his future guide. He begins, it is true, with all 
the wild, hot impulses of youth about him, but back of and motive to 
these, is a longing for something better aud loftier than to-day can yield. 
The natural, (and we say it in all humbleness,) the proper schooling for 
such spirits, is that lenient but careful supervision which, while it de- 
tects the growing error, lays no check upon the inclinations of genial 
youth. ‘The mind and body then grow up in the fullness of a tough 


and lusty energy. Instead of the arbitrary course of study prescribed 
in most Of Our universities, the predilection of the student should be 


consulted and obeyed. I[nvariabie discipline for minds of every call- 
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bre, like your quack panacea, professes all cures, is capable of none. 
‘Take a young man of an imaginative and excursive mind, and chain 
him down to the application of mathematical definitions, you bestify 
the spirit that is within him, you bid the eagle walk. Not that we 
would depreciate the dignity of the mathematics, subsidiary as they are 
to the highest and proudest of sciences; we merely differ with the 
practice of our seminaries of learning, in their apparent reverence 
jor Voltaire’s assertion, that the ‘re is as much poetry in the “ Bi- 
nomial ‘Theorem” as in the “ Paradise Lost.” The name of Vol- 
aire Suggests @ very Opportune illustration of what we claim. His 
father’s solicitude was shocked when he saw the son, in whom he be- 
held a future judge, engaged on a tragedy. He followed a medium 
course between a father’s will and the tyranny of a ruling inclination, 
and became what he did, a sort of epitome of all the sciences and arts ; 
now president of a new academy of science and again the crowned 
poet of a Parisian stage. His poetry shows the loss which imagination 
sustained by the culture of reason. He has written some great me- 
chanical poetry, but where is the loftier principle—the soul? Does it 
animate Zaire, the best of his dramas, or vivily the elaborate mechan- 
ism of the Henriade? No. We scout the idea that the object of ed- 
ucation is to give a “proper balance and furniture” to the mind. 

Genius is the intense love for and pursuit of a single object, whether 
that object be the highest reach of the orator, or the most ndiculous 
triumph of the bufloon, the loftiest flight of poetry, or the invention of 
a Yankee clock A fig for that philosophy which would teach the 
mathematician to tremble with the poet's holy thrill, at great Nature's 
thousand contrasts of mountain and of wold ; away with that infatuated 
nonsense which would bring the poet from his star-home to take the 
dimensions of a school-room. ‘There is no such thing as eqguability in 
genius. Its oflice isto explore untrodden and eccentric fields, Under 
such education we might have more of those solid, practical men, who 
regulate the mechanism of society, but none of those meteor-minds 
who reveal strange visions to the world, who create new thought, and 
speed mankind to higher progress. 

Another objection to our colleges is, the distance between instructors 
and instructed. ‘They do not sustain the relation of co-searchers for 
a high knowledge, which must remain a novelty to the proudest. 
The student is placed in a state of subordinacy ill accordant with 
the spirit of liberal learning. Instructors seem to hold a kind ef St. 
Petership in the heaven of knowledge, and feel the dignity of their 
station. ‘The student is not admitted to their private hours, but sits 
waiting, like Lazarus, for crumbs at the hour of meals, while the whole- 
some and costlier solids are served at his master’s board. Mere skill 
in the use of a lexicon, dexterity in quibbles, and fluency at recitation, 
are but the outward forms of scholarship ; the subtle and diviner essence 
lies deep—deep below. ‘The most essential truths must be got 7. a 
sort of induction. ‘This kind of instruction is * banned and barred” 
the student in our universities. He is told that such is the night Bh 
ihe truth ; but what makes the right, and how truth has been evolved, 
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are mysteries: he is shown effects, but held ignorant of causes, 
How different these from the grand old days of Athenian study, of the 
Lyceum and the Academy, when the disciple was a familiar and even 
disputant of his master! how different this, too, from the course so suc- 
cesstully pursued in Germany at the present day! In Germany, not 
only the election of branches for study 1s yielded to the student, but the 
times and modes are measurably under his control. — Freer scope is also 
allowed for those genial and relaxing convivialities which rob the hours 
of austere study of half their gloom, and warmthe heart with those 
holy sympathies which make us members of a great brotherhood. 

‘The secret of success, in any undertaking, is egotism. Ours isa 
selfish world; and, until a better and more sympathetic race of men 
shall spring up, no parts, however shining, no ambition, however vault- 
ing, can win for their possessor the “ undying meed,” unless backed by 
a chary and vigilant love of self. We would not be understood tw 
inean an unsympathetic selfishness, but that kind which commands the 
aid of subordinate minds to the furtherance of its own great design of 
ennobling an age. Small stars appear larger to common vision than 
the remoter orbs of suns; so small men, by dint of active and confi- 
dent eflort, keeping their good deeds before the eyes of men, show 
greater than those proud autocrats of genius who sit far and solitary 
in the pure empyrean of knowledge. The first object of education, 
then, is to teach sell-reliance, to bid the young aspirant to bear as 
“haught a crest” as the loftiest, and in the meantime to nurture those 
winning qualities which lay bold on the sympathies of his fellow-men, 

No course 1s more ineflicient toward the attainment of such an end 
than that pursued in our universities. A college course is a history of 
mean and cringing obsequiousness to professors and tutors, and a strug- 
gle for Commencement honors, rather than of high-headed independ- 
ence, ambitious for that large furniture of mind which shall arm it to 
grapple with the iron necessities of life. ‘The student is cooped up 
in his college cell, muzzing over books and going the mill-horse round of 
lectures, hall, and chapel, with the reputation of being a vastly regular, 
plodding, rising kind of young man, while those great stores of collat- 
eral information, which lie aside from the mere scholar’s path, are to 
him the “holy of holies,” from which it were sacrilege to withdraw 
the veil. ‘This latter is the only available knowledge, A course of 
four years is meagre time to discipline a mind for the rough trials and 
stormy exigencies of the world. ‘Time and trial are the only sure 
disciplinarians. We would not be thought by this to question the use- 
fulness of systematic study ; it is the inefficacy of an unalterable course, 
at which we cavil. ‘There is more mental discipline to be gained from 
an intelligent study of one of Shakspeare’s plays, in tracing the bear- 
ing of one character on another, detecting the strokes by which the 
magician summons up nature from her caves, than in the whole of Eu- 
clid. One of these plays is a pantomime, in which a whole epoch of 
human history is made to live and speak. 

The student's moral nature isalso governed by the same work-house 
rules. A guiding presumption appears to be, that all young men are 
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inherently vicious, and, without arbitrary restraints, liable to the srose- 
est appetites. Instead of pilgrims to a ‘shrine of stud VY, they are deem- 
ed a herd of adventurers alter pleasure, in search of tneans to vent the 
vanities of youth. ‘They must rise for pravers at fixed hours. 

th church at stated seasons, and conform their private morality toa 
system of rules. The result of such training is either a factitous dh 

rality or a degeneracy into the most wayward vice. If a young man 
Is naturally vicious, there are more eflec tual means for his recove rv 

than a resort to tyranny over his propensities. Law is not always the 
best check for the unruly, The subjects of a de spot are not better 
governed than the citizens of a Republic, where each man knows him- 
self a part of the governing power. Such strict ward over a young 
man’s desires awakes a curlosity to indulge his banned desires 

Now mark we the eflects of this mental and moral culture By 
what sort of men are our colleges filled’ ‘The ¥ consist of three classes 
the Student, the lettante, and a third class, which is an amalyam of the 
loafer and the “ gay deceiver,” tinged with just enough of the qualities 
of the two first, to make him current. 
The first is a dictionary of definitions and quibbles. His quietest 

hours are haunted with visions of College honors Look at 


at his 
stwoped and shriveled frame! see his great soul staggering about in 


ittend 


his ricketty body ! How spirituel! Lhe is wrinkled, not with thought, 
but with poring over the thoughts of others. He is bowed, but with 
a load of foreagn knowledge. Such men might excel, but they want 
that re-productive faculty which stamps the thoughts of others with an 


individual impress ; they know not that precious alchemy which trans- 
mutes the baser metals into gold, and each fresh acquirement is an 
accretion, not an assimilation. A stout man this to set adrift in this 
crowded and hard-handed world of ours! Without the physical 
strength to make his acquirements respectable, or the mental original- 
ity to leave a legacy for succeeding ages, he lives the wonder ot a vil- 
lave school, and dies the victim of a—College honor, 


“Oh, ye whose hour-glass shifts its tranquil sands 
In the unvexed silence of a student's cell ; 
Ye, whose untempted hearts have never toss'd 
Upon the dark and stormy tides, where life 
Gives battle to the elements, and man 
Wrestles with man for some slight plank whose weight 
Will bear but one—while round the desp'rate wretch 
The hungry billows roar, and the fieree Fate, 
Like some huge monster, dim-seen through the surf, 
Waits him who drops; ye safe and formal men, 
Ye cannot know what ye have never tried!” 


The second class are of a less decided character. Of a more im- 
pulsive nature, and less capable of restraint, they pursue an independent 
course, and obey, as far as possible, the promptings of inclination; they 
are Freebooters in every field of know ledge. Their minds are a kind 
of museum, in which every rare and exotic curiusity in literature is 


a anne 
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stored. Deficient in those solid acquirements upon which true great. 
ness rests, they seek a precocious distinction by making show of knowl. 
edge which young men are not expected to possess, In this class may 
be found the genius—he who by a quick intuition gets information for 
which others strive through long and laborious years, ‘They have 
& private entrance to the ‘Temple of kame, and, disdaining to climb 
the craggy beight, shoot gracefully over flowery paths. ‘These com- 
prise the world’s future Editors of Magazines, Fourth of July Orators, 
et ul omne venus inutile 

A few words will describe the last class. Half fancy men and 
half fools, they are entirely devoted to “love and the ladies ;” with. 
out the boldness to be vicious, they occupy themselves with the fash- 
ionable, kid-glove amusements, pass unnoticed through college, graduate 
specialt gratia, bilk their tailors, and slink home to their oat-meal and 
their mothers. 

Such is a general summary of the characters which our universities 
send forth into the world. There are, however, exceptions—some 
on whom the royal gift has been conferred of receiving and transmitting 
the sacred legacy of the past to the coming years—who are to become 
apart of the great thought of all time. America offers a peculiar 
field for this ambition. ‘The restless life which pervades our whole 
body politic, equality of political condition, a free press, and the new 
phases which society has assumed—all full of inspiring promise, invite 
to aspiring effort. Here no flattery wins its way to the hearts of 
Princes, or wrings unwilling pittance from haughty patrons ; the un- 
bought suffrage of princely hearts, and the support of a free, thinking 
people, is guaranty of success. ‘The bold, brave man can never fail. 
Ile may meet with untoward fate, but like the mystery-sounds which 
echo from the Laxas de Musica, even from the rocks and steeps which 
frown above him, come tones of encouragement and cheer; he hears 
the rustle of spirit-wings, and the whisper of angel voices—above the 
slough and the mire, stirring his soul with solemn prophecies. Let 
him then be of cheer; though lonely he toil “ through the sad midnight 
watch,” his is the mission to mould the young literature of a nation, 
and his reward will be the blessings of other times, when that nation 
shall have crumbled and gone. 


AFFECTATION. 


Wo does not like an open-hearted, ready-handed man, whose honest, 
rough voice, though it sound like the roaring of a bull, still assures you, 
that his words speak his real sentiments? But there are people as 
honest as he, and who are as true, that speak more softly. ‘The former 
is very likely unpolished, and for this reason appears somewhat repul- 
sive ; the latter are equally removed from boorishness and hypocrisy. 
These two varieties of the frank sort of people are somewhat rare, for 
most men are too wary, or have too much to conceal, to be perfectly 
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frank. Hypocrisy of some sort secms natural, and few are the y with- 
out it. Butso long as the concealment of trifles, the polite speech, the 
professions of good wall, meaningless though they be, may do no harm, 
we are content to endure them; itis that conduct which conceals the 
true character, which cloaks the base design, that receives the merited 
contempt of mankind. 

So far, then, as affectation is a hiding of the true character, and so 
far as it arises from a desire to appear different from the reality, it is 
hypocritical, and to stigmatize it thus may be enough. But usually it 
springs from vanity or the desire of singularity. And we may say that 
it is like a good thing abused—it is often some right habit or peculiarity 
exaggerated. Heads, for example, are very good things in their way, 
and few care to part with them. It would seem quite odd, certainly, 
ww meet an acquaintance out walking without his head, and hardly less 
odd, if you should find it swelled to twice its usual size You would 
keep thinking of his head all the time you were talking with him, aad 
when you thought of your friend, you would be sure to recollect, that 
he had a head, though you might forget body and leys. ‘Thus, some 
very worthy people become consummately ridiculous, by having their 
natural peculiarities exaggerated, or by planning some way of behavior 
to distinguish them from the 61 roAAo. 

Now, there never was a greater mistake, in our opinion, than to be 
allected. I have seen a very worthy young man, who had excellent 
natural parts, and whose learning was quite eatensive, well-migh spoiled 
by this conceit. He used to take very well with the ladies, ull they 
found what an inveterate habit he had of punning, and how much he 
thought that it recommended him, He had naturally no particular taste 
for this jingling of sound and spoiling of sense, but through some treak 
wok it into his head to become distinguished in this line. You could 
not make mention of a doctor in his presence, but he would remark 
about his sobriety, and insinuate that he was a grave sort of man. And 
if you spoke of a general dearth of news, he would very innocently in- 
quire what brigade this military man commanded. 

Affectation does not of necessity imply a want of talent or good 
sense, though one is prone to infer that the latter, at least, of these Is 
lacking, where the former exists. At any rate, aflectation hides the 
good qualities the man may possess. It will vitiate every part of life— 
dress, habits, style of thinking and speaking, nothing escapes the in- 
fluence of this propensity. Lord Byron wore a seaman’s collar, and 
straightway all the clerks in England added a quarter of a yard of linen 
to the shirts they were supposed to wear ; sentimental young gentle- 
men neglected their hair, looked despairing, and made love to people 
they had no business to look at. Every fool that could make a rhyine, 
wrote himself a poet, and made proposals to the booksellers. All this 
mania of affecting one whom we know not whether to consider the 
vreater poet or libertine, has, happily for this generation, pretty mu h 
passed away; though even now we find some who try to imitate his 
collars and licentionsness. "This bad imitation of notorious characters 
isno new thing, Alexander had a wry neck, and every courtier, of 
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course, wore his head on the left shoulder. Catiline was reproduced 
in Clodius, who imitated his vices, though not his daring courage. 
The peculiarities of every prince are eagerly seized and copied ; and 
all remember what a passion our republican ladies had for Prince Albert 
bonnets, although no prince ever kissed the fair owners. We will 
omit French fashions, opera girls, and short petticoats. 

Our young miss, just returned from Europe with her head full of 
fashions and folly, lisps bad French, wears a Paris hat, talks of “the 
dear Khine,” and is in raptures with its ruined castles, most of which you 
may safely swear she passed in the steamboat asleep in her berth. 
We hope that all our traveled ladies know more than the Englishman, 
who, being asked respecting Rome, — “Oh, I remeinber, a very 
fine city—we stopped there to change horses.” His interrogator con- 
tinued ; “ You must have spent some time on the continent.” “ Why,” 
replied he, “you know one must ‘do up’ these sort of things; so | 
put it through as fast as possible. I came from Rome to London in 
ten days, taking the Rhine in my way. I made iny valet arouse me 
at everv castle we passed, till one damp night 1 caught cold holding 
the lantern to look at one, and after that I slept the rest of the journey.” 
Knowledge on such a foundation must be profound indeed! Another 
pitiful imitation is that of smoking. But I will not include all smokers, 
Yet fairly one half who smoke do it for no earthly reason except that it 
is fashionable for your “ high blade” to sport a “ meerschaum:” it 
looks like—heaven save the mark!—like a German student! Such 
men may resemble German students in their drunkenness and their con- 
tempt of good morals; but certainly never in their knowledge. Why 
should any American wish to imitate the manners of a most graceless 
set of “ rowdies,” as they are while in the university, whatever they 
may become after they leave it; to whom all possible vices and evil 
passions are bosom friends ; whose discipline is that of the slave kept 
in subjection by the civil law and by dragoons ; whose arbiters are the 
schliiger and dueling pistol? This is affectation with a vengeance! 
Why not finish by swilling beer and gulping down “ Crambambuli ’” 
Iiow prone men are to imitate, however poorly, what is bad! The 
good, alas! they leave for their neighbors to imitate. 

Great authors, as well as great generals or great drunkards, have 
their “ umbrae.” Genius is said to imitate, first, art; then, nature: 
but dullness likewise imitates; and then we have books, whose sole 
recommendation seems to be the resemblance which the style bears to 
that of some author whose fame is widely spread. ‘Thus, we find in- 
numerable imitations of Carlyle, of Dickens, and of Wilson—each like 
the model only in the faults which belong to these authors, and desti- 
tute of the masculine energy, the brilliant narrative, the refined simpli- 
city, Which characterizes their writings. An awkward imitation is sure 
to appear affected, and as surely will produce disgust. Why not look 
within, and not without, for the form as well as material? ‘T’o write in 
an affected style is like borrowing another's coat because it looks well 
on him, and, by analogy,on you. But analogy is not necessarily argu- 
ment or proof. ‘The coat may either pinch your shoulders or hang on 
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you like a meal-bag ; the sleeves may be a great deal too long or too short 
Be original in style ; choose the words which best express your mean- 
ing ; place them so that the meaning is clear and harmony is presers ed , 
then, granting your thoughts to be worth hearing, what more is neces- 
sary ’ what more can any one, any genius, do’? Will the words which 
Carlyle uses express your ideas better than classical English’! ‘Then 
use ther ; but good writers lived before Carlyle, and, please Heaven, 
will live in spite of him. 

Aflectation is so diffused, it meets us so often, that we may almost 
despair of reforming it, and assert thgt it is only waste of breath to de- 
nounce it. Before ending, permit a word respecting one phase of al- 
fectation—namely, the pretension of a love for music—which the mass 
of people put forth. Amateur singers are charged with affecting re- 
luctance to sing, when it is said, in reality “they are dying to sing.” 
Now we venture to aflirm, that nine times in ten this is a real relue- 
tance arising from affectation, but not that of the performer. ‘The au- 
ditors pretend to love music, but they love the sound of their own gos- 
siping tongues far better. Who likes to be asked to sing, and then sing 
all to herself ; to hardly hear the sound of her own voice! If the com- 
pany would acknowledge that they care not a straw for music, that 
flirting is much more agreeable, that scandal is much more eflective 
than crescendos, they would be far less impolite and more endurable 
to all who have an ear for nature’s own language. 

A witty observer of men and manners will find many weak points 
to contemplate ; but however imperfect man may be naturally, it is true 
that imitation and affected graces do more to show his relationship to 
monkeys, than all Lord Munboddo’s theories and folios. 
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“ Wryten as they sholde comen into my mynde.” 


Messrs. Eprrors :—Have you ever met with one of those unfor- 
tunate individuals, who, after passing through the pleasant years of the 
“Preparatory Course ;”’ afier weathering in safety the perilous storms 
of College life ; after threading, for some little time at least, the path- 
less mazes of life in general, still find themselves, as far as usefulness 
in the world is concerned, almost in statu quo? If not, I can inform 
you that there are, nevertheless, many such; many who remain in an 
obscurity as undesirable as it is unprofitable, although amply competent, 
both from natural abilities and intellectual attainments, to make “ no 
small stir” in their day and generation. Not naturally retiring in their 
dispositions, they feel perhaps a desire of being known, but from a 
want of confidence in their own abilities, or a reluctance to make the 
necessary eflort, they still continue to plod wearily on, uuknown and 
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unregarded, Of this unhappy community, [ acknowledge that | have 
tow long been a willing member. ‘The fact is, I have never allowed my 
thoughts to confine themselves to any particular subject for five minutes 
together, and my reflections are consequently too discursive to attract 
much notice. “Unlike Pollock's rustic, “who never had a dozen 
thoughts in all his life and never changed their course,” I have been 
troubled perhaps with a superfluity of ideas; ideas so jumbled up and 
intertwisted, however, that it 1s almost unpossible to extract from them 
any connected course of thought. 

But this evening, Messrs. Editors, as I sat gazing listlessly from my 
window on the world without, and felt how slight was my connection 
with that world, how strong my sympathies in its behalf, | formed a 
resolution which, should it meet with your approbation, may perhaps 
be remembered as an era in my existence. ‘This was nothing less 
than a fixed determination to unlock the portals of my brain, and to 
unfold, through the medium of your pages, the many scraps of desultory 
thought, the many recollections of remarkable “ sayings and doings,” 
which had there accumulated, while I, like you, boasted myself to be 
a constituent part of Yale College. 1 know not that in so doing I shall 
contribute to the gratification of your many readers ; | know not that 
I shall succeed in raising a single smile, save at my own expense ; yet 
I do cherish the hope, that in the budgets of nonsense and gravity, fun 
and frolic, which | may from time to time place at your disposal, there 
may be some hints, which, if followed out, may render the four years of 
those who take them, less wearisome and less vexations than many find 
them to be. 


I was a proud boy when I received from the hands of the senior 
Professor that important document which informed me that, “ having 
passed a satisfactory examination,” | was entitled to attend the exeret- 
sesof the Freshman Class. In all the pride of incipient Freshmanity, 
| wok my seat on a broken-backed bench in the mathemathical recita- 
tion room, and there, wih some thirty classmates, as verdant as myself, 
awatted the coming of our new Instructor. With what an air of min- 
led awe and reverence did | rise from my seat as he opened the door, 
and how did my young heart throb with trepidation, when I first rose to 
recite! | remember that scene as if it occurred but yesterday. 
Strange how matters of trifling importance will sometimes fix them- 
selves in the memory, when others, almost absolutely necessary to be 
remembered, are forgotten in an hour! [ rose to recite; every eye 
was fixed upon me, and for a moment I felt dizzy—almost faint. Par- 
tially recovering myself, | stammered out some answer—lI know not 
what—to the question proposed, and amid a roar of laughter from the 
whole division, sank into my seat completely abashed and disconcerted. 
I ventured, at last, to look up towards the tutor. His very sides were 
convulsed with laughter. For what, | knew not, nor could I guess, 
but, confused and bewildered, | seized my hat and rushed from the room. 

in the silence and solitude of my Own apartment, I strove to recall 
my unlucky answer. I knew my lesson perfectly. I had spent hours 
in committing it, and I could not conceive, for my life, to what circum- 
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stance my failure was owing. Shortly after, my chum entered ; but, 
wo my great surprise, instead of condoling with me at my misfortune, 
as soon as he saw my face he burst into an uncontrollable fit of langh- 
ter, which lasted, if I remember rightly, nearly ten minutes. | began 
to be angry, and was just about to evince my displeasure by a knoch- 
down argument, when he placed a looking-glass before me, and disclo- 
sed to my astonished gaze, a queue of silvery hair, some three feet 
long, which a friendly Sophomore had attached to my neck, while ex- 
patiating on the advantages to be derived from my connection with a 
certain Literary Society. 


Some weeks of my college life had passed away without any re- 
markable occurrences, save an occasional visit from a masquerading 
party of Sophs., armed with pipes and asafetida, or a slight drench- 
ing from the rain, as it poured, of a stormy night, through my bed-room 
windows, from which some friendly hand had kindly dashed the sash- 
es, when | was one evening started from a revery by a loud knocking 
at the door. I rose to admit the visitor. He was a stranger, and ap- 
parently a gentleman. Not so, in reality, however; for while I stood 
at the door, expecting him to declare his errand, he cooly walked in, and 
ensconcing himself in the snug rocking-chair, which I had just left, 
placed his feet on the table and commenced singing a song 


‘ Fas est, ab hoste doceri,” 


thought I, and, drawing up a chair, | adopted a similar position, and list- 
ened to his words. As nearly as I can recollect, they ran as follows: 


“What a jolly young Soph’more am 1! 
I am slender and very well made, 
My forehead is fine, and my eye 
Has a glance that no heart can evade. 


The ladies all look at ine sharp, 
And wherever I go L astonish, 
Then what if the sober ones carp? 
And what if my tutor admonish '” 


He was a tolerable singer, and as the words of his song somewhat 
amused me, I did not interrupt him. He sang several verses, accom- 
panying his voice by the beating of his heels on my table, at the same 
time giving additional force and spirit to the entertainment, by sundry 
ludicrous gesticulations, well calculated to interest and amuse the spec- 
tator. Having finished his song, he drew forth a cigar-case, and se- 
lecting a fragrant Havana, tossed it over tome. ‘The delicious weed 
had never yet stained my lips ; but, astonished at his effrontery, though 
softened by his coolness, | took the proffered cigar and quietly lit it. 
He did the same. For some few moments we puffed away in silence, 
and, strange to say, I felt no sensation of sickness, not the slightest 
twinge of nausea. Indeed, I even then derived from the fumes of that 
fragrant roll, a satisfaction almost equal to that which | now experience 
some half-dozen times a day, albeit, now a “ seasoned smoker.” My 








resentment, however, was beginning to rise, and as the streams of sq. 
liva, ejected from the lips of my Visitor, found their way in various dh. 
rections over my new and elegant carpet, | sprang from my seat, and 
with all the force of which I was master, hurled my cigar full in his face 

Stung by the blow and enraged by the insult, tenfold more aggrava. 
ting as coming from a Freshman, he sprang upon me with the violence 
of a wild-cat, and, seizing me by the throat, hurled me to the floor, | 
struggled to release myself from his grasp, but without success. Ax 
his fingers tightened around my throat, | felt the blood rushing to my 
head, and a horrible sensation of strangling was just creeping over me, 
when he suddenly relaxed his grasp and fell prostrate on the floor. A 
blow from an iron hand had knocked him flat. 

I rose to thank my deliverer. He was one of the most singular 
specimens of flesh and blood arrangement, that I ever had the plea- 
sure of beholding. Without stopping to hear my expressions of grati- 
tude, he seized my enemy by the collar and lifting him like a child 
from the floor, politely showed him the staircase. Meanwhile, I had 
time to glance at his person and habiliments. He was rather tall and 
gaunt-looking, with long yellow hair, flowing down his neck; a beard 
of the same hue, which somewhat resembled a carding machine ; and 
a pair of shoulders that seemed borrowed trom Atlas. A coat of rough 
gray cloth encased the upper part of his person, from the sleeves of 
which protruded some three inches of brawny wrist, and a hand that 
Vulcan himself might envy. His lower limbs were fancifully orna- 
mented by a pair of pantaloons, striped with almost all the colors ot 
the rainbow, while a pair of thick cow-hide boots, and a rough coon- 
skin cap, completed his “ tout ensemble.” 

“ Well, stranger,” said he, as he returned from the entry, “ Fair play 
is a jewel any how. | happened to pass your door just now, and hear- 
ing a rumpus inside, | thought as how I’d see the fun. Lucky for 
you I did, p’raps.” 

“ Yes, indeed,” said I, “and many thanks do | owe you for your 
kindness. It will be incumbent, however, to ‘make a night of it,’ or, 
as the poet saith, 


* Carpere noctem, quam minimum credula dici. ” 


To this proposal my guest agreed without the least hesitation, and a 
“wee short hour ayont the twal’”’ found us still prolonging the joyous 
hours. My first college friend was a Kentucky hunter, a man of little 
refinement, but of a noble mind; of a rough exterior, but of the kind- 
liest heart. ‘lhrough the whole four year’s of college life we remain- 
ed first in each other's estimation, and many were the laughable scrapes 
and amusing adventures which we together enjoyed. Perhaps some 
future occasion shall introduce you to a more intimate acquaintance 
with my first, last, best friend. He is now practising law in L—e ; 18 
the best stump speaker west of the Alleghanies, and his future pros- 
pects are equal to those of any young man in the Western Country. 


Apropos of prospects. 1 was walking for exercise, one fine spring 
morning, three or four years ago, when it suddenly occurred to me, 
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that there must be a maymificent view from the top of the Library 
towers—then in process of erection. No sooner did the thought strike 
my mind, than I turned my steps thitherward, determined to enjoy at 
once the fresh morning air from that elevated position, and the feast of 
vision spread out below. = | pr tured to mysell, as | walked along, the 
neat white dwellings of the citizens, embowered in the thick foliage 
of lofty elms; the tall spires of God's churches pointing upward to that 
otivr paradise in the sky above; the lovely gardens and tasteful pleas- 
ure-grounds which adorn the suburbs of the city ; and imagination soon 
revealed to my view the bold faces of Sassacus and the Regicide 
looming up in the distance, their dim and indistinct outlines searce able 
to be traced in the gray light of morning. Far off in another direction 
| seemed to see the blue expanse of ocean, glittering in the beams of 
the rising sun; its azure surface dotted here and there by the white 
sheet of some “ great merchantman.”’ Beautiful was the picture, as I 
saw it in imagination. Far more beautiful | knew it would be, when 
| could take in at a single glance, trees, dwellings, rocks, and waters. 

With slow and careful steps | commenced the ascent. The long 
ladders shook backward and forward at every step, but from my boy- 
hood | was an experienced climber, and | fearlessly * looked aloft.” 
| yained at length the topmost round, and the first object which met my 
astonished eyes, was the form of an old revolutionary veteran, then, | 
believe, over ninety years of age! Tle stood calmly on the top of the 


tower, apparently gazing from the dizzy height with feelings akin to 
rapture. He had “ taken the opportunity, early in the morning, before 


the workmen assembled, to ascend the tower, and feast his eyes on the 
rich inheritance he was se soon to leave to posterity.” Rich indeed, 
thought I, and well may you look upon it with joy, ny father, for to 
you and your compatriots do we owe this goodly heritage ! 


EDITORS TABLE. 


Tue nones of July! what a season for hand-work or head-work! It makes us 
perspire just to think of it! We are in the habit of constantly perusing ‘Thompson's 
vivid description of Winter,” and sleeping in an ice-house to prevent ourselves from 
evaporating in attenuated gas. We write beneath the sweltering heat of a vertical 
sun, and, under the circumstances, if any one could summon the energy to go into 
‘literary labors more in extenso than we have done, why——he ought to undertake, 
in the Summer season, the performance of the tour cardinal duties laid down by Sterne. 

We do not, on this occasion, address you in propria persona through the medium of 
the leading article in the Magazine, as is our wont : but the present number is not an 
earnest of those which are to come, with respect to the editorial department. In the 
present case we have stepped aside from the beaten path, for the purpose of breaking 
the monotony of custom, as discords are introduced in music to prevent harmony from 
coming Wearsome by being unvaried. 

Many topics urge themselves upon us; but you sec, dear reader, that we are limited 
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to a very small space. We had purposed to give you another peep into our literary 
Pandemoniuin, where your Editors, like Prometheus of old, are chained to their ta- 
ble, placed there in the attempt to supply fuel to the spark of fire which he stole from 
heaven. You doubtless think our path is strewn with flowers, but 
“1 could a tale unfold, whose lightest » ord 

Would harrow up thy soul; freeze thy young blood; 

Make thy two eyes, like stars, start from their spheres ; 

Thy knotted and combined locks to part, 

And each particular bair to stand on end, 

Like quills upon the fretful porcupine.” 
Soda-water, ice-cream, and woodcock suppers are words not found in our vocabulary. 
Wo deal entirely with types and shadows and devils. We spend our days in reading 
and our nights in reflection for your benefit. Ephraim is carefully laid away on the 
tip cond” of a pitchfork, to wait his turn in administering to your amusement. Judge 
B****, an intimate acquaintance of his, at present represents him in the editorial corps, 
The Judge personates Cerberus when in his own peculiar sphere. Eph’s boots have 
recently fallen into the consumption, by reason of which he is sore with tribulation. 
Solear requiescant in pace. ‘The remainder of the corps are enjoying good health and 
spirits, Our ‘Treasurer, or, as Lean Jack would say, if he was here, our Munn-y 
man, will give you ocular demonstration, in a short time, that this is the case so far 
as he is concerned. ‘There! as sure as a gun we have made a pun on our friend 
Munn; but then it was done merely in fun. Don't imagine, however, that we are a 
“funny feller;” if you do, we say, in the decided language of Mrs. Jones, “ We're not 
the individual you took us for!” ‘Then, dear reader, for the present we must bid you 

Farewell! a word that must be and hath been— 

A sound which makes us linger ;—yet—farewell ! 


The Faculty have awarded the usual prizes, as follows: 


In tue Soruomone Crass, ror Enciisnt Composrrion. 
Firat Division —First prize: Cyprian G. Webster, Mobile, Ala. Second: John 
Ferree Brinton, Lancaster Co., Pa. Third: G. Buckingham Willeox, Norwich. 
Second Division—Firmt prize: William Aitchison, Norwich. Second: E. B. Hill- 
ard, Norwich. Third: Henry Taylor Blake, New Haven. 
Third Division —First prize: Homer N. Dunning, Peekskill, N. ¥. Second 
Henry Blodget, Bucksport, Me. Third: Henry M. Colton, Lockport, N. Y. 


Prizes awanven In THE Sortomone Ciass vor THe Sonution or Prosiems. 


First prize: Samuel Emerson, Andover, Maas., and Isaac S. Newton, Sherburne, 
N. ¥. Second: Caleb Lamson, Hamilton, Mass., and John P. Hubbard, Boston, 
Mass. Third: John Ferree Brinton, Lancaster Co, Pa., Homer N. Dunning, Peeks- 
kill, N. Y., and Henry Blodget, Bucksport, Me. 


Paizes awarpep in tue Faesuman Crass ror Latin Transtations. 


Firat Division.— First prize: Israel N. Smith, Bradford, N. H. Second: Franklin 
A. Durkee, Binghamton, N. Y., and La Fayette Twitty, Rutherfordton, N. C. 
Third: TH. M. Haskell, Dover, N. H., and George M. Ruffin, Marengo Co., Ala. 

Second Division.— First prize: Elial F. Hall, Carroll, N.Y. Second: Charles G. 
Came, Buxton, Me. ‘Third: Augustus Brandegee, New London. 

Third Division —Firt prize; Franklin W. Fok, Hopkinton, N. EL, and Albert 
Hobron, New London. Second: B. H. Colegrove, Pomfret, and Charles J. Hutchins, 
Waterford, Pa. ‘Third: Curtiss ‘T. Woodrutl, New Haven. 


Prizes awarven wy THe Faesuman Crass ror rar Sotvtion of Prostems 
First prize: Osborn Keeler, Chautauque, N. Y., and Hugh A. Peters, Webster. 
Mass. Second: Joseph Hurlbut, New London, and Israel N. Smith, Bradford, N HW 
Third: Edwin A. Buck, Bucksport, Me., and Timothy Dwight, Norwich. 





